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For the Companion. 
HONOR BRIGHT. 


Manly, frank and fearless, handsome as a 
young Apollo, in his sailor hat and blue flannel 
shirt; with the broad collar rolled back from the 
brown, muscular neck, was Honor Bright. 

That was the way he looked when he came 
and stood by the carriage a moment, as we were 
about to drive down the path that August after- | 
noon... And that is the picture that I shall love 
to recall and linger over as long as I live. 

Ah, we each of us have an album in our 
hearts, filled with pictures brighter and more 
fadeless than any the sun can make! 

And with this picture, and a scrap of letter 
before me—all torn and faded, and stained by 
the salt water—these and my little Georgie, here, 
whose sweet face I stop to draw down to mine, 
while I whisper to Heaven my gratitude that he 
is still alive,—with these before me, I will try to 
tell you my story. 

Only last spring, we thought of taking a boy 
to live with us, and for that purpose, we one 
day drove over to the ““Home.” 

“T am glad you have come,” the matron said. 
“Honor is getting too old to stay here, and I 
could not ask for a better place for him. You 
shall take Honor Bright.”’ 

“That is a strange name for a boy,” I said. 

Yes; but it is not a strange name for this 
boy. When you come to know him, you will 
feel that he could have no other, He is honor 
bright,”? 

“But how did he get the name?” I inquired. 

‘Why, his family name was Bright, and his 
mother,—she was a widow when Honor was 
born,—said she always meant to name her first 
boy Honor. ‘For, perhaps,’—this was what she 
said to me,—‘perhaps his very name will help 
him to be true. At any rate, it shall be my 
prayer night and day that he may be so.’ 

**Poor thing! She did not live many weeks 
after that. Lwent down one night and found 
her dying. And her last words were, ‘O God, 
make my child true to his name!’ She seemed 
to repeat them over and over to herself, as 
though she were getting them by heart to say 
to God when she should appear before him. 

“That was her dying fancy, I believe. And I 
think now that I should lose all faith in prayer, 
if Honor should ever prove false, though I know 
him too well for that. You may take him with- 
out hesitation. You-will find him true!” 

Andiwe did find him trae,—true to the very 
death; «And, believing as I do that it was a 
mother’s prayers that kept him so, 1 bow my 
own head over my little Georgie’s, and ask 
again and again that the Father will keep him 
true as well. 

We are fortunate enough to have a cottage 
down on the Narraganset shore, and there we 
spend the summer months of every year. And 
of. course, this year, when we came to make 
ready, we included Honor in our arrangements. 
He was not exactly one of the family, yet we all 
thought so much of him that it was almost as 
though he was. 

So we said, ““We shall take Honor, of course?’ 

And we answered ourselves, “Yes, of course: 
Georgie could not get along without him, even 
if the rest of us could. We must take Honor to 
look ont for Georgie.’’ 

| For, you must know that Georgie had come to 
look upon Honor as his own peculiar property, 
and as quite indispensable to his comfort and 

existence. 

As for Honor, though he was always ready to 
help atiy afid every one in every possible way, 
yet he, too, thought all the world of Georgie, and 
‘peomed to feel that the child had always the first 
claim upon his services, 
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I weep to think of it, and yet a day that I shall 
never forget, nor would forget if I could. 

O Honor! Honor Bright! If the living may 
make promises to the dead, let me promise you 
to-day that, through all the years to come to 
me,—me and my little Georgie, —one August day 
shall be set apart for you; whend and my child 
shall come here together to look upon your 
grave, and I will repeat to him the story of your 
heroism and your truth. 

Honor came out and stood by the carriage- 
wheel a moment, just before we drove off, that 
afternoon. 

“Honor,” said Lois, “‘we’re going down to the 
Point. You'll see to Georgie?” 

Honor took off his hat, —the hat with the 
navy blue ribbon that Lois herself had put on 
for him. Indeed, he was handsome!—with that 
honest smile upon his face, and the’ breezes lift- 
ing his curly hair. 

“*Yes,’”’ he answered; “I’ll see to Georgie.” 

Then we drove away; and that was the last 
time we ever saw him, And it is from. what 
Georgie told us, and the few words scrawled 
upon this bit of paper, here, that I am able to 
fill out the story of that afternoon. 

“T fell asleep’’—those were a part of the words 
he wrote. 

Yet we never blamed: him ton that, inonas we 
knew how, as he, wrote. .it, he: blamed himself. 
It was so easy to fall asleep, lying there'with his 
book on the shady lawn, with the music of the 
trees, and the hum of insects, and the soothing 
airs whispering soft about him. Blame him! 
Ah, how could we blame him, with the rest of 
those terrible words burning before our eyes! 

‘‘And when I awoke, Georgie was.gone.” 

We found. his book and his hat.lying there 
under the hedge where he had left them. Miss- 
ing Georgie when he awoke, and receiving no 
answer to his call; he had started’ up and gone 
out hurriedly across the road and down through 
the meadow towards the beach. 

His first thought had been of the water, and 
as he mounted the hill and came inte full view 
of the shore, his quick ove: ‘took. in the whole 
situation instantly, 

Down at the water's: pleas where, an hour ago, 
two boats had been, now there was but one. The 
Frolic was there, floating idly at: ee 
with her sail snugly stowed; but the Dainty, the 
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what to do, and almost in another he had run 
down the slope to the beach, picked up the keleg 
without pausing, and wading out to the Frolic’s 
bow, had leaped on board. Then, with a few 
vigorous pulls at the halliards, the sail went fly- 
ing up, He shipped the rudder and tiller, and 
then sat down, breathless, bs 2 sheet and tiller 
in his hands. 

There was a steady but feeble breeze blowing 
from the south, and with his sheet hauled close 
aft to catch it, Honor stood straight out towards 
the boat glancing in the sun. 

Oh, how slowly the Frolic moved through the 
water! At that rate, it would be twenty min- 
utes or more before he could overtake the Dainty. 

But surely there could be no danger in so light 
a breeze, and the water almost as smooth as a 
mill-pond. 

No, there was, indeed, no danger in this 
breeze that came up from the south. It was 
not that that Honor dreaded. But he saw that 
over there, to leeward, forces were gathering 
that.would speedily give him trouble. He bent 
down and looked out anxiously under the boom 
at the clouds in the north-west, and his face 
grew more anxious as he looked. 

In the few moments that had passed, the dark 
mass had swollen to many times its original size, 
and loomed up, dark and threatening; while 
around its edges forked lightning flashed and 
played, and behind it the storm was already 
muttering and growling. 

Ah, there might be little enough wind to the 
south, but over yonder, as Honor well knew, the 
clouds .were filled with it almost to bursting. 
Heaven grant that the gale free not itself until 
he should reach the boat ahead! 

So the minutes passed, and the Frolic glided 
sluggishly on, till at last only a quarter of a 
mile lay between the two boats. Honor could 
see the Dainty distinctly, and saw Georgie la- 
boring sturdily at the oars, stopping now and 
then to wave his hat, and shout in glee. 

Ah, the little fellow knew nothing of the dan- 
ger to come, and he thought it grand fun, this 
chase out on the waters of the Narragansétt. 
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must reach them somehow, before the storm 
should burst upon them, and he could not do 
this without his sail. So he sat there, sheet in 
hand, ready and waiting, with eye glancing and 
watchful, and with every nerve strained. 

At length, out there a hundred yards to the 
right, his eye caught sight of a ripple where a 
sudden flaw stooped to touch the water. Then 
he felt a puff of air upon his cheek, and he held 
| himself and his boat ready to meet the blast. 

| In a moment more, the Frolic felt its full 
force, and it seemed as though she must go over. 
But she came up manfully, and darted away 
like a bird. 

Then there, came a succession of flaws and 
gusts, each one of which Honor carefully 
watched, and skilfully availed himself of to get 
the Frolic nearer the smaller boat. 

Then came a blinding flash of lightning, a 
peal of thunder that was deafening, and the 
storm descended with fury upon the waters, 
lashing them into great waves of foam, aud 
sweeping over them with a force that was irre- 
sistible. 

With her sail still up, the little Frolic, in spite 
of the boy’s care and ‘skill, could not stand a 
moment before the full force of the gale. 

When the full force of the gale came, Honor 
let go his sheet and rose to his feet. But almost 
as he did so, the little boat bent low; and the 
water came pouring in over her side. Knowing 
she would fill instantly, he sprang into the water. 

Coming quickly up, he never turned to look 
back. The Dainty was-now the only boat he 
cared for, and she, not an eighth of a mile 
away, was tossing wildly about upon the waves, 
while Georgie, his voice raised now not in glee 
but in terror, clung helplessly to his seat. 

It was a hard struggle for Honor Bright, that 
tussle with the waves and wind, and long before 
he had accomplished half the distance, it seemed 
to him that he must give up at every stroke, 

But he struggled on, until at last he was. only 
a few feet away from the boat. . At that instant 


| a huge wave turned the Dainty completely over. 


But Honor Bright was there just in time, and, 
speechless and exhausted as he was, he seized 
upon Georgie before the waters covered him, and 
dragged him to the capsized boat. 


child upon the boat’s bottom, and held him 
there while he himself clung to her side, pant- 
ing and well-nigh suffocated by the water that 
every moment dashed completely over him. 

The storm raged. The lightning flashed, and 
the thunder rolled, and the great waves, one 
after another, came down, overwhelming the 
frail boat in their onset. 

Then Honor Bright, with strength, and nerve, 
and vigor almost gone, but with his heart still 
brave and true, realized fully the one thing that 
remained for him to do, and, set about doing it, 

“Georgie,” he said,—his voice was low and 
weak,—‘“I’m going to leave you here, and try 
to get on the other boat... I can’t. hold on any 
longer this way, and we should both be in great 
danger if I climbed up on the keel.’’ 

Poor little Georgie _only moaned feelfly in an- 
swer. 

Honor reached down for the boat’s painter, 
and with great pains and difficulty, he passed 
it twice around. Georgie’s body, and then drew it 
down on tlie other side, and succeeded in making 
it fast again under water. 

Tt took a long while to accomplish this, and 
once he believed he should. never be able to 
finish; but at last it was done, and Horcr 
breathed a faint sigh of relief when Georgie was 
‘lashed securely to his place. 

“Georgie!”—this time his voice was feebler 
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Poor Georgie could only moan again and beg 
not to be left alone; but Honor did not heed. 
He drew the child’s hand down to his lips and 
kissed it tenderly; then he turned and pulled 
himself along the boat’s side towards the stern. 

And there, ona scrap of letter that he found 
in his pocket, he somehow contrived to write 
those few dreadful words that are lying before 
me now, and which, illegible and incoherent 
though they be, tell the story a thousand times 
more vividly and truly than I have done. 

I fell asleep, and when I awoke Georgie was 
gone. I went after him in the Frolic. I can’t 
stay with him any longer—the boat won’t hold 
us both. . 

This letter, as if in premonition that he should 
not be able to reach the other boat, he pinned 
to the stern of the little dory with his knife; 
then, without an instant’s hesitation, he let go 
his hold, and, turning about, swam slowly and 
feebly away—away—away from the child he 
loved—away from life, and light, and hope— 
away into the teeth of the storm, into loneliness, 
and darkness, and death. 

The Dainty, with little Georgie, insensible 
and almost lifeless, still lashed to her keel, was 
picked up after the storm that night by a Prov- 
idence-bound schooner, and the child was re- 
stored to us next morning. But our joy at his 
recovery was clouded and embittered—ah, more, 
I think, than you can imagine!—when we read 
what Honor had written, and knew that he 
would never come back. 

Ah, do you think I would part with that torn 
and discolored scrap of paper for anything in 
the wide world? Do you think I shall ever for- 
get how much I owe tothe poor home-boy, who 
so unselfishly and nobly gave up his life to save 
my child for me? Do you think there will ever 
come a time when, at sight of that paper, or at 
thought of its story, my eyes will not dim with 
tears, and my heart swell with grief and grati- 
tude? JOHN BROWNJOEN. 

—_ +oe——— 
For the Companion, 
A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 
By Rose Terry Cook. 
CHAPTER VI, 

Sara instinctively sprang forward to the aid 
of her abused friend, that being the proper thing 
to do, after her romantic code, but was much 
disgusted at being stopped at once by the strong 
hand and familiar voice of Malcolm Greene. 

“Sara, go home at once!” he said, sternly. 
“I will see to this scoundrel!’’ 

This was authoritative enough to send the 
frightened girl home through the dusky evening, 
and to send her to bed, also, as soon as home 
was reached, The headache Aunt Betty pre- 
dicted yesterday had indeed come, and with 
power, for she was both exhausted and excited, 
and at last, after hearing Malcolm come into 
the house, and laugh and chatter, as usual, with 
his aunts below stairs, she cried herself to sleep. 

They met in the morning at the breakfast 
table, Sara pale and trembling, Mac cool and 
bright. 

“LT have just got a letter from Phil Raymond, 
Aunt Clara,” said he. ‘‘We shall see him here 
Monday morning, he says.” 

“Tam very glad,” answered Mrs. Gray, who, 
for once in her life, was really at breakfast. 
“We will all try to make it pleasant for him, 
though Taunton is rather stupid, to be sure.” 

“But the funny thing is that the fellow has 
been here and had an adventure already. It 
seems he passed through last May, in a great 
hurry to join his ship, the telegram which sum- 
moned him having been delayed in some way; 
and as he came in by the Air Line, of course he 
had to cross the city to the New York road. 
On his way, while crossing a crowded street, he 
says’’— 

“It must have been Election Day,” solilo- 
quized Aunt Betty. 

“He saw,’ said Mac, “a pretty young girl 
knocked down by a drunken fellow’s wagon. 
Phil was just in time to pick her up and 
land her on a doorstep, where her friends were 
beckoning, and then he had to run to catch 
the train. He really is ridiculously smitten by 
this young person; talks about her lovely, deli- 
cate face and splendid eyes like a born idiot. 
But! wonder who it was. You haven’t heard 
of any such accident?”’ 

Neither of the ladies had, for Sara never told 
them what had happened to her, since she was 
not at all hurt and it would only alarm her 
mother. 

Mac asked no questions of her, for his object 
in betraying poor Phil’s confidence was to draw 
attention from her pale face and tired eyes. 
But now her face was not pale; indignation and 
disgust flushed it and blazed in her eyes. She 
did not caré anything about Phil Raymond, but 





she did care to find that “Moth” had so grossly 
and deliberately deceived her. 

It had been a great shock to her sentimentality 
to see her ideal take the shape of a shabby, ill- 
conditioned, impertinent young man; and now, 
to find he had imposed upon her was indeed 
outrageous. 

But breakfast was soon over, and Sara slipped 
silently back to her room, quite unable to go to 
school. It was late in the day before Mal- 
colm saw her again, and then they met in the 
garden. 

“Stop a minute, Sara,” he said, as she tried 
to turn back. ‘‘Sit down, my dear little cousin; 
I have something for you.”’ 

Gently drawing her on to the bench where he 
had once found her at so late an hour, he took 
from his pocket a bundle of soiled and worn 
letters, which she recognized only too well. 

“There is a note for you beside, Sara, which I 
promised to give you.” 

“I don’t want it!”’ she said, indignantly. 

‘Perhaps you will in a moment, Sally. Don’t 
be rash. I found the—person—who has been 
your correspondent this morning just issuing 
from the police-station. He got wildly drunk 
last night after my course of treatment, and 
made himself obnoxious enough to be locked 
up.” 

Sara shivered. She felt sickened to her heart, 
and Mac saw it. But he went on, for there are 
some things that need harsh remedies, 

“He had promised to meet me to-day and re- 
turn your letters; but as he did not keep the ap- 
pointment, I hunted him up. Do you know 
anything about him, Sara?’ 

“No,” said she, reluctantly. 

‘Tt seems he is a journeyman printer ina 
newspaper office here, and is cousin toa girl 
who goes to school with you, and who must hate 
you thoroughly, for she instigated him to begin 
these epistles, and carried them to your desk 
herself. What have you done to make her hate 
you?” 

‘What's her name?’ asked Sara. 

“Skinner,”’ he replied. 

“Done! Why, I never even spoke to the 
girl.” 

“Why not?” asked Mac, calmly. 

“Why, Mac, she was the school-sweeper— 
nothing but a charity girl!” 

“Sara, Sara, I don’t wonder she hated you! 
My dear girl, don’t you believe the Bible?” 

‘Malcolm Greene, what a question!’? 

Sara looked at him wonderingly. 

“But you made me ask it yourself. If you do 
believe, Sara, that Christ died for every human 
soul’s redemption, how dare you despise one for 
whom the Lord himself suffered?” 

Sara could not speak, She was not only self- 
convicted, but utterly overwhelmed by her 
cousin’s addressing her in this style. She had 
hitherto thought of him as a merry young fel- 
low, full of fun and kindness; she did not know 
that he was a thorough Christian gentleman as 
well as a good companion, and that in much 
temptation, and amid a crowd who disagreed 
with him in his convictions, he had been firm 
and honest enough to win the respect of all his 
comrades, 

Mac interpreted her silence directly. 

“You never heard me preach before, did you, 
Sara? I am accused of having mistaken my 
vocation by more than one of my friends. But 
apart from the serious, vital right and wrong of 
the thing, do you not see for yourself what re- 
sults such rampant pride provokes? Had you 
been kind or even civil to the girl, she would 
not have hated you. I don’t think she enjoyed 
her position in life particularly. I pity her, for 
my part. There is no savage crueller than one 
woman can be and often is to another; and to 
be under the feet of a parcel of school-girls’’— 

He said no more; but his abrupt ending was 
enough. Sara looked at him with her eyes full 
of tears. 

“T will take that note now, Mac,” she said. 
“T suppose I ought to give that—man so much 
grace as to read his excuses.” 

Mac smiled and handed her a most inelegant 
epistle, evidently written on the blank leaf of an 
old and well-worn book. 

But the inside was a parcel of trash, that 
made her wince as she read. The young man 
laid aside his high-flown speech to begin with, 
and roundly abused Dolly Skinner as the cause 
and aid to all his trouble, 

““Coward!’’ was the verdict of Sara’s womanly 
feeling. 

Then he went on to bemoan his station in life, 
and talked of his aristocratic temperament, be- 
set and denied by poverty and low estate, till he 
had become “‘a passionate, imbecile mind,” and 
Was even now “miserable, demoralized, hateful 
and a villain!” 

She gave the note back to Malcolm with a 





look of disgust. He read it with a smile, and 
then lit a match and burned it. 

“You are well out of that business, Sally,” he 
said. “It might have been far worse.” 

‘All thanks to you that it isn’t, Mac. I don’t 
know how to thank you.” And she looked at 
him with tearful eyes. 

“Don’t try, dear; Iam rewarded by the pro- 
found conviction that you never will do anything 
clandestine again. A thing that must be secret 
is pretty sure to be wrong. Walk in the light, 
Sara; that is the order of the day for you.” 

Sara gave him another grateful look. 

*‘And—Sally—will you go and call on Miss 
Hubbell with me to-night?’ 

Her eyes answered before her lips said, “‘And 
on Margaret Van Alen, if you will.” 

“We can’t do that, Sally; she went home yes- 
terday. Taunton was not altogether pleasant 
for her.” 

The tears came into Sara’s eyes, but’ her re- 
pentance, though earnest, was too late. She 
never saw Margaret Van Alen again, for she 
married and died within the next three years; 
but Sara never forgot her. 

It was hard to go back to school and meet 
Dolly Skinner, but it had to be done, and Sara 
first encountered her in the lower hall alone. 

Dolly looked at her with frank rage. 

“T suppose you will have me turned out be- 
fore the week’s end!’’ she hissed, as they met. 

“No,” said Sara, ‘I shall not tell of you, Miss 
Skinner. Iam sorry for you.” 

“Tit for tat then; I won’t tell of you, my 
lady. But I could now, couldn’t I?” 

Sara had hard work to hold both tongue and 
temper in bounds, but she said nothing. 

The next week Philip Raymond arrived, and 
his genuine start of surprise when he saw Sara 
let in a flood of light on Mac Greene; who, how- 
ever, made no remarks, but smiled to himself 
as he saw Philip’s eyes follow Sara about the 
room, and heard his voice soften whenever he 
spoke to her. 

But of this real and daylit romance Sara was 
unconscious, and not till at least four years 
after, when she was Mat Hubbell’s bridesmaid, 
and Phil Malcolm Greene’s groomsman, did 
Sara really understand that the dream of her 
girlhood had become real, that she loved and 
was loved; but there was no mistake now. 

Mac’s present to her had been neither dress 
nor flowers, but a broad gold ring, in which 
flamed a great diamond, and around which was 
the legend, “Walk in the Light.” 

Her eyes were fixed on this as Philip drew her 
into the broad veranda that June evening, after 
their mutual duties were over, and told her how 
he had loved her long and truly. 

She would not answer him as he wished until 
he knew from her own lips the folly and pride 
that had once possessed her, and the whole 
story of her clandestine correspondence. Philip 
understood and respected her genuine honesty 
and principle. 

‘Dearest,” said he, “there was no need for 
such a confession, but I love you the better, if 
possible, for making it. Forget that unhappy 
summer now, or, if you cannot, try and think 
of it as merely what it was, “A Midsummer 
Madness.” 





For the Companion. 
UNFORTUNATE KITTY. 

What can possibly be more harmless than a meek 
little clam, modestly hiding within its gray castle, 
making no attacks on s,and protecting it- 
self only by closing its doors? And yet there must 
be mischief in the race, for a young friend of mine 
has had her prospects in life blighted three times 
by what we chose to call the Clam Imp. 

She is a very bright and pretty girl,and attracts 
a great deal of attention, as bright and pretty girls 
always do. 

Kitty’s aunt had a great desire to make a brilliant 
“match” for her; so she invited her to join a party 
at her seaside house, where there were to be two 
very grand and very good young gentlemen, who 
had not yet given away their hearts. Between 
them she was sure Kitty would be provided for. 

When dinner time came, the older, and taller, 
and handsomer, and richer $f the two, gave his 
arm to Kitty, and escorted her out to dinner, and 
seemed delighted with his good luck in securing 
her. It did not take him five minutes to decide that 
she was, of all others, the wife for him, and just the 
very danghter for his mother.- She seemed to him 
as if made of different materials from other mor- 
tals, and was almost indignant when the waiter 
brought her a plate of plebeian clam soup. 

Kitty did not resent the insult, but took her spoon 
and ate just asa homely girl would have done, re- 
matking, however, that she never tasted clain soup 
before in her life. 

Then came other coutses, of which Kitty até spar- 
ingly and prettily, and our tall, red-cheeked, boyish 
hero thought it worth a good fee to see how daititily 
she handled her knife and fork, her spoon and her 
nut shells. 

In an hour the two were sitting on a balcony, 
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listening to the roar of the waves as they broke on 
the rocks below them, and saying very soit, sweet 
things about moons, and stars, and flowers, 
music. 

All of a sudden a sail-boat came towards the 
rolling, and pitching, and balancing herself oy the 
points of the white caps. 

‘Have you ever been at sea?” asked the young 
gentleman. 

“QO no! don’t speak of it! The very thonght 
makes me seasick! Oh, what does ail me? I'm gq 
faint I don’t know where I am!”’ cried Kitty, 

The young man took the little white hand in hig 
own, and led Kitty to her aunt in the parlor. ghe 
was immediately hustled up stairs, and after a long 
treatment with mustard and painkiller, was put to 
bed most unceremoniously. The only words which 
caught the young man’s ear were,— 

“Oh, oh, it’s that horrid clam soup!” 

And the aunt replied, “But you should not haye 
eaten so much clam soup, my dear.” 

On the ferry-boat that night the shorter ang 
homelier young man said to the taller and hand. 
somer, “O yes, she’s pretty and genteel, butI could 
not fancy a girl who would make herself sick on 
clam soup. If it had been on nightingale’s breasts 
*twould have been a little more sentimental, You 
would always have to live on the seashore to keep 
her in clams.” 

The tall fellow, whose heart must have been very 
lightly touched, went off to meet his mother at 
Saratoga. Kitty never saw him again. 

A long year passed away, and again Kitty’s aunt, 
being in her city house, invited her to meet a gen- 
tleman and his sister who had seen her once and 
became greatly interested in her. Kitty was de. 
lighted at the prospect of meeting the gentleman 
again, as she told her mother he was “a noble, sen- 
sible man, and not a silly boy, like most of those she 
met at Aunt Julia’s—college friends of Cousin 
Tom’s.” 

The catastrophe of the previous year, after being 
attributed to the heat of the day and Kitty’s weari- 
ness in travelling, had been quite forgotten by both 
parties. 

A clam chowder, so delicately prepared that none 
could despise it, was the first dish. It was called 
simply “chowder,” and Kitty ate her portion, and 
thought it very nice. 

The dinner was a success, and the desserts were 
delicious, and after it was over the party adjourned 
to the drawing-room, where it was understood Kitty 
was to play and sing for their entertainment. She 
was evidently the star of the company, and her 
aunt was bent on showing her off to the best advan- 
tage. She requested her to show the company the 
engravings and photographs in the easel portfolio, 
and to tell them something about them. 

Like a sensible girl she arose to do so, but in pass- 
ing a long mirror she fancied it was falling forward 
and directly on her. She ran a few steps, uttereda 
little scream, and then sank into a chair by the easel 
as white as if she had been a marble girl. 

Every one rose and ran towards her, and her 
uncle, in great alarm, rushed out for a doctor, while 
her cousin Tom carried her up stairs to his mother's 
room in his arms. 

The doctor came, and asked, like a sensible man, 
what she had eaten for dinner; and when he heard 
of the “clam-chowder,”’ said, “It is a plain case of 
indigestion. Some persons cannot eat clams any 
more than they can sole leather! She had better 
never try them again. I’ve seen fits brought on by 
clams.” 

Tom’s version of this below stairs was, “The doc- 
tor says she has come within an inch of losing her 
life by eating such a load of clam-chowder, and that 
she had better look out after this. She may get fits 
by eating so, he says.”’ 

Poor Kitty saw no more of the sister and the 
“brother” who wished to renew his acquaintance 
with her, and made up her mind there was an evil 
Puck, lurking in clams, watching to do her harm, 
and resolved she would never eat one, or anything 
made with them, while she lived. 

Kitty had a rich and very odd old great-aunt, liv- 
ing in a grand old homestead, who was in great 
misery about making a will. She dreaded to make 
one, and she dreaded to have hér property go to two 
rich and ugly nieces, who would be her heirs-at-law 
if she died intestate. 

She said she had a great mind to leave the whole 
of it to the daughter of her deceased nephew, who 
was always attentive and kind to her, and who never 
borrowed money of her. 

So Kitty was invited to the beautiful old home 
stead by the sea, and fitted out in a way that gave 
real pleasure to the lonely old lady. Her prospect 


and 


promising. 

After she had been there two or three days, Aunt 
Hetty said, one day at dinner, “Now, little inlandet; 
I’ve got a seaside dish to-day which I hope will 
please you. I hope you will like everything I likes 
as that will save trouble for Mary Ann.” 

It was clam soup! The miserable Puck had fol 
lowed her.a hundred miles to interfere with het 
future prospects! 

Kitty said nothing, but she managed to keep het 
aunt interested, so that she did not notice that she 
played with her spoon, and only barely tasted the 
soup. 

Former mortifications and disappointments were 
associated with the harmless cfeatures in Kitty's 
mind, so that the very word “clam” made het faint 
and dizzy. Of course the smell, while she pretend 
ed to eat the soup, was a trial; but she was brave 





and tesolved to master this weakness, 





of one day being mistress of the place was very . 
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She talked and laughed, and slyly took a teaspoon- 
fol of vinegar, in the effort to overcome the faint- 
ness she felt creeping overher. She fought bravely, 
patin vain. The bottles in the castor began danc- 
jg a cotillion, and the larger dishes and the pitch- 
ers waltzed and whirled in a way that made her very 
diay. She thought for an instant that she was go- 
ing on in the same way, and screamed out,— 

«Q aunty!” 

The old lady, seeing how pale she was, screamed, 
«Mary Ann!” and almost died of fright herself. 

After falling to the floor in a swoon, poor Kitty 
was laid on the lounge, but soon so far recovered 
nerself as to say, faintly,— 

«Oh, it was that horrid clam soup!”’ 

“But why on the earth did you eat so much of it, 
child?” asked Miss Heity. 

«] did not eat any of it,” said Kitty. 

«Qh, you must, or it could not have affected you,” 
sid the old lady; and then she read her a long lec- 
ture on temperance in eating, telling her it was as 
gross and as sinful to be a glutton as to be a drunk- 

! 

Kitty defended herself as well as she could; but 
Miss Hetty replied, ““No one can make me believe 
that looking at clam soup can bring on cholera mor- 
bus.” 

Kitty remained a few days longer, and then went 
home, feeling that she had lost her place in her 
great-aunt’s heart, 

Some months after that, she heard that the old 
lady had made a will in favor of a public institu- 
tion; and that she said she had thought of leaving 
twenty thousand dollars to a grand-niece; but find- 
ing that the girl would nearly kill herself by eating 
enormously of anything she liked, she took a posi- 
tive dislike to her, and so cut her off without a dol- 
lar. 

Do you wonder that poor Kitty has an unfavor- 
able opinion of clams? 


> 





For the Companion. 


WHAT WE SHOT WITH OUR ; 
SPRING-GUN, 


“I tell yer, boys, thar aint no use disputin’. I 
know the critter’s mark as well as I know anything 
in this world. Thar aint no mistakin’ a glutton’s* 
work,” said Steve Wainwright, one bright Novem- 
ber day, as we stood beside an empty trap, the 
fourth one we had visited that morning, and from 
which a fine mink had been abstracted. 

“This feller war’n’t even hungry, ’cause he’s only 
tared this ter pieces with his claws. He’s follered 
ther trail clean through ter the end though, you 
kin bet.” 

“What's to be done, Steve?” I asked. 

“Done! Why, we must contrive to ketch him. I 
was in hopes, arter I shot that one t’other day, that 
we'd got rid er these fellers. I reckon,” continued 
Steve, surveying the remains scattered about, “I 
reckon we shel hev ter set a spring-gun; that’s 
ther best thing fer sich critters; and ther quicker 
we git ter work, the quicker we shel git rid of the 
varmint, that’s sartin.’”’ 

“If you'll tell us what you want us to do, we'll 
begin at once,”’ said Fred. 

“Jes’ so, jes’ so,”” replied Steve. Wal, you go 
back to ther shanty, and git a axe anda hatchet, 
and bring my big duck-gun, and some buck-shot, 
and a good lot er string; and don’t forget that box 
of big caps!” he shouted; for Fred had already set 
of ata run, 

“But where are you going to set the gun?” I in- 
quired, 

“Lreckon "twill do most anywhere on our range 
from ther looks of ther traps this mornin’,” was the 
reply. “I’m sorry I didn’t tell Fred to fetch a piece 
of that smoked bear; it’ll be good fer bait if it’s 
doctored a leetle.’? 

“Can you attract wolverenes by the scent?” I 
asked. 

"Yes; a little barkstone ‘ll do a heap towards 
drawin’ ’em,’’ replied Steve. 

At this moment Fred came up with the required 
articles, 

Taking the axe, Steve began cutting some young 
saplings, about an inch in diameter, saying,— 

“T'll cut while one er you take ther hatchet, and 
trim and sharpen ’em,” 

Ina short time a large number of stakes were cut, 
Which we drove firmly into the ground, setting them 
in two lines meeting at nearly right angles, thus 
forming a sort of fence to guide the creature 
towards the bait. 

Two stont, crotched sticks were then driven into 
the ground, to one of which the stock of the gun 
(Which had been heavily loaded with buck-shot) was 
securely tied; the barrel, resting in the other, point- 
ed about a foot and a half above the ground, 

One end of a small stick, about two feet in length, 
Was how fitted snugly inside the guard, in front of 
the trigger; the other end, resting in a crotched 
tick, was tied to a longer one, which extended out 
beyond the muzzle of the gun. To this stick the 
bait was tied, directly in range with the muzzle, so 
that a very slight pull from the front would draw 
pos Short stick forward and cause the hammer to 


_ Steve next proceeded to doctor the bait, by smear- 
ing it with a few drops of “barkstone.” The gun 
Was then capped, after which, Steve drew a piece of 
moked bear-meat over the ground in different di- 
—, but all leading towards the bait, which 

p Suspended directly in front of the muzzle. 
_“Thar,” said Steve, when al] the arrangements 
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had been completed, “I reckon that'll fix ther crit- 
ter. If it don’t, we shel hev ter build a ‘dead fall.’ 
But we’ll wait till mornin’ an’ see.” 

Later in the day we set our bear-trap near another 
of the mink-traps, baiting it in much the same way, 
As soon as it was fairly light next morning, we all 
three set off to see the result, Going along our line of 
traps, we came first to the one near which the heavy 
bear-trap had been set. We hardly expected to 
find anything there; but the trap itself was gone. 
“Somethin’s ben along, sartin,” said Steve. 

There were traces of a tussle all about, and marks 
where the animal, whatever it was, had dragged the 
trap away. 

“He haint gone very fur with it,” Steve said. 

We followed the traces and marks in the moss 
and dead leaves, cautiously at first, then more ad- 
venturously. Both Fred and I were a good deal 
elated, and went ahead of Steve, for the trail was 
easily enough followed. 

After travelling half or three-quarters of a mile, 
we came to where there was a rather thick bush 
growth among large, mossy logs, where the old 
growth had fallen. Fred was a few steps in ad- 
vance of me. He jumped on one of these fallen 
trunks, and went to spring from that to another— 
in fact, did spring most prodigiously, and with a 
frightened shout. 

At the same instant I heard an angry growl, and 
saw a wicked-looking head rise up betwixt the logs. 
Fred had jumped clean over the brute! 

It had given him a great start. He faced around, 
looking as wild as a hawk. We both cocked our 
rifles. Steve came up at the same moment, grinning 
all over, for he had seen the performance, 

“TI tell yer what, youngsters,” said he, “it aint 
never best ter foller a big trap too fast. Yer can’t 
generally tell when or where the critter ’ll turn up,” 
It was an ugly beast which we had trapped, 

Ts that a glutton, Steve?” I exclaimed, 

“That ar’s a glutton, sartin sure,” said Steve. 
‘I’ve seen plenty of em! One or t’other of yer put 
a plug o’ lead inter him ’fore he makes a break. 
I'll stan’ ready ter finish him ef yer miss.” 

Fred fired; and there was no need of a second 

shot, for the animal tumbled over and scarcely 
kicked, 
Its hair was of a rusty brown color, with dingy 
markings of white on its breast and underneath its 
body. Its rather round head, snarling mouth and 
prick ears gave it a peculiarly vicious appearance. 
It must have been nearly or quite as heavy asa 
large bull-dog, but was much shorter legged. It 
seemed a rather foul, nasty beast; yet Steve said the 
fur was of some little market value. 

“Suppose there were two of them?” I queried, 
thinking of the spring-gun. 

“I reckon the gun missed the varmint,” said 
Steve, taking the carcass out of the trap. 

Fred took up the trap; I took the three guns, and 
we set off, Steve dragging the glutton by its hind 
legs, 
Coming up within three or four rods of the cordon 
of stakes where we had set the gun, we looked 
cautiously about the place. There lay the gun in 
its crotches; but there was no game in sight. 
“Wal,” observed Steve, “the critter ’scaped one 
ony to blunder inter t’other. Don’t jest see how he 
could, either.” 

“Don’t be too sure he did,” remarked Fred, qui- 
etly. ‘‘Here is blood on this leaf, and on this stick, 
and spattered all about.” 

“°*Twa’n’t the same one then!” exclaimed Steve. 
“This ’ere one hadn’t a scratch on him till you put 
that ar bullet through his head.” 

As Fred had discovered, there were blotches and 
spatters of blood all about. By looking a little 
more closely we could trace them. The wound had 
dropped blood freely. 

The animal had made off, going up towards the 
mountain, which, on that side, walled in the lake. 

Bending half-double to detect the spots, we fol- 
lowed the trail for a hundred rods or more, till we 
came to the rising ground where there was a thick 
growth of hickory—the trunks a foot or over in di- 
ameter~—mixed with which were a few dense hem- 


ocks, 

Here we lost the trail pletely, and hed 
about for ten or fifteen minutes. 

“Mebbe *twas a b’ar, an’ he stopped an’ sucked 
it,” said Steve. 

Taking a wider circuit we searched again, crawl- 
ing on our hands and knees, for some minutes. On 
a sudden we heard a low, snarling growl, much like 
that which a cat will make when cornered. It did 
not much startle me, but I saw Steve jump. 
“Boys,” said he, in a low tone, “don’t yer move nor 
stir. That ar’s a painter, and he’s watchin’ us!” 

“A panther!” muttered Fred. 

“Sh!’? exclaimed Steve, under his breath. “Don’t 
move, but see ef yer can git yer eye on him. He’s 
close by!” 

I suw Steve was looking into the treetops. My 
eyes followed his, and from where I stood I at once 
espied the creature up in a hickory, half-hidden by 
the boughs of a near hemlock. The beast was look- 
ing down at us. It seemed to know the moment I 
discovered it; for the instant our eyes met it uttered 
a loud growl of defiance. Steve whipped behind 
the nearest tree-trunk; so did Fred; and so did I, 
in fact. 

But the animal did not spring, as we at first feared 
it was about to do. Instantly we all three had him 
covered with our rifles, 

Seeing our motions, the panther bounded to 
another limb of the hickory, and thence into the 
hemlock. We could still see its gray fur, however, 
and I noticed that one of its fore paws swung 








*Properly, the wolverene, 


helpless, 


he's hulkin’ up thar, Let him have it now!” 


three bullets had pierced it through and through. 


keep for trophies. 


our pack of fur. 


by the gluttons. 


chance tripped our spring-gun. 
——_+~e —_____ 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


Our summer’s latest roses 
Lay withered long ago, 

And even the flowers of autumn 
Scarce keep their mellowed glow. 

Yet a peaceful season wooes us 
Ere the time of storm and snow, 


Like the tender twilight weather, 
When the toil of day is done, 
And we feel the bliss of quiet 
Our constant hearts have won, 
When the vesper planet blushes, 
Kissed by the dying sun, 
Pact H. Hayne, 
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OR, THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A GRANDPA, 


We had no trouble with our mink-traps after that. 
But Steve believed that the mischief was all done | large, after the fashion of the times, and her red 
The panther, he thought, had} broadcloth cloak, she would take an umbrella for a 
probably come down from the mountain to watch | cane, and walk off with a slow, measured tread, to 
for deer along the shore of the lake, and had by| eat her Saturday dinner at the house of her son, 





‘Leg’s broke!” Steve exclaimed, “That's why! who had to “stay” after school, helped to carry out 


the crickets and pile them up in the back room, 


Fred and I both fired, and Steve a moment after. | Then we looked on while marm set her little three- 
The animal uttered a strangely shrill cry, seemed to | legged table and made herself a cup of tea in a very 
quiver an instant, then fell heavily down. Our) small old-fashioned teapot. Her movements were 


slow, but sure, and she always came down heavily 


It was what Steve called “a fair-sized mount’n | on the heels of her shoes. 
painter.” Its fur was of a slaty gray, slightly mot- 
tled, and it had what seemed to me a remarkably | she would drop her schoolmarm manners, and tell 
long tail. Its claws were fully an inch and a half! us about the blue pictures on the tiles around the 
in length. Fred and I cut out several of them to | fireplace. Every Saturday noon, she gave the floor 


Sometimes, while waiting for the teakettle to boil, 


a thorough sweeping, scattered clean sand over it, 


Altogether this had been an exciting morning’s! and by drawing her broom over the sand, this way 
sport, and added two formidable-looking skins to| and that, made what was called the “herring-bone 


pattern.” 
Then, putting on her black silk bonnet, made 


In our old Puritan town, the invariable Saturday 
dinner was “salt fish with all the vegetables,” 


“Marm Leonard.” 

My next teacher, Marm Leonard, was quite a dif. 
ferent kind of amarm, She was younger,—though 
not so very young,—and sprycr, and smaller every 
way, than Marm Cobb. She used to wear a ruffled 
vandyke, and a necklace of large blue beads, and a 
row of reddish false curls on each side of her fore- 
head. 

Marm Leonard had a faculty for contriving pun- 
ishments suitable to the nature of the offence. For 
example, when little Sethy Cushing tied his com- 
forter around a kitten, and hung it on the clothes- 
line, she tied the comforter around little Sethy Cush- 


SCHOOL-KEEPING IN THE OLDEN | ing, and hung him on the crane in her great kitchen 


fireplace. Of course, the fireplace was not at that 
time in use, 


A literary friend asked me for a “simple” narra- 
tive of school-keeping in my young days, I have 
written with pleasure these reminiscences, and what- 
ever she may have meant by the word “simple,” I 
have not quarreled with the word, for it has helped 
to make a pleasant task an easy one. 

The teachers of my very early days were three 
school-marms, namely, Marm Cobb, Marm Leonard, 
and Polly Toby. I also had several schoolmasters, 
only two of whom I shall mention, Sol Silsby and 
Mr. Ezekiel Morey. 

Sol Silsby deserves notice because—for reasons 
hereafter to be stated—he was under the necessity 
of being drawn home, every Saturday, in a roller 
cart, by the boys. 





MARM COBB. 


The first school I ever went to was kept by Marm 
Cobb. Writing that name brings up before mean 
short, stout, elderly woman, sitting in a straight- 
backed chair, in front of the bright calico curtains, 
which reached from the ceiling to the floor, though, 
to be sure, that was not so very far to reach. 

These curtains, with their birds, and their holly- 
hocks, and their great blue and green leaves, helped 
to give a cheerful look to the room. Their main pur- 
pose, however, was to hide the “turnup” bed. Marm 
Cobb had a full, round face, which was made to ap- 
pear fuller and rounder by the double ruffle of her 
cap. Above that double ruffle there was a wide 
black ribbon, made up in front into a bow, and 
above the wide black ribbon rose the cap crown. 

There were about a dozen and a half of us, all 
young and small, and each one sat on a wooden 
cricket. Eighteen small children, “acting” with 
movable crickets upon a sanded floor, could make 
way with the considerable amount of stillness that 
the rules required, and not try very hard, either. 

The schoolmarm sat with her feet on 2 block,—or 
sometimes on.a foot-stove, and seldom rose from 
her chair. A very long stick, which was always in 
hand, saved her the trouble of rising. I know not 
from what kind of a tree that stick was cut, but it 
had the farthest reach and the most tingle in its 
end of any stick I ever felt. 

Every afternoon, just before the time for closing 
school, marm would lift the great Bible into her 
lap, and, with her thimble, give three raps on its 
cover. At that signal, we gathered around her ina 
semicircle, and, folding our hands, stood while she 
read a chapter aloud. 

She read in a kind of sing-song way, now and then 
pausing to say, in a deep, hollow tone of voice, “‘Se- 
lah!” That word filled me with awe. Inever dared 
to speak it aloud; but sometimes, after I was covered 


tongues. 


Scholars who told lies had mustard put on their 
When a little girl stole a vial of box- 
berry cordial from one of the other children, Marm 
Leonard held that little girl’s fingers over the red-, 
hot coals, 

She had also other ways of persuading us to avoid 
the evil and take to the good, She kept a thin, sil- 
ver, oval-shaped locket, marked, “Best Scholar” for 
the best scholar to wear, She also had ribbon bows 
of blue, pink, light green, and black. All the good 
scholars went home with bright bows pinned on their 
shoulders. The marm had but one black bow, and 
that was reserved to be pinned on the one who was 
unusually bad. 

I must not forget to mention the Catechism, or 
“Catechise,” as it was usually called. For in that 
Marm Leonard drilled us well. At the summons, 
“All stand up and say your Catechise!” we all stood 
up in a straight line on a crack of the floor. She 
put out the questions in a high-pitched tone of 
voice, speaking very fast, and we answered with 
equal rapidity, running the words together, and 
scampering along without stopping to breathe. In 
fact, we answered in one long word. 

The “‘Catechise”’ contained one hundred and seven 
questions, their answers, the Lord’s Prayer, the ‘Ten 
Commandments,” and the Creed. Some of the 
scholars knew the book through, and the “Primer” 
besides. 

The Primer was a thin book, about five inches 
long and four wide, with blue covers and leather 
binding. It had a wood cut of John Hancock, and 
a number of very small wood cuts, one for every 
letter of the alphabet. These were placed up and 
down the pages, six in a page, at the left-hand side, 
each with its couplet at the right. Thus, for A, 
there was the couplet,— 

“In Adam’s Fall 
We sinned all.” ‘ 

In the picture there were two droll-looking hu- 
man images, whose bond of union seemed to be an 
apple, which both of them were holding. They 
stood close to a tree. It looked like n cedar or a 
hemlock tree, but we knew it to be an apple tree, 
because there were apples on it. We were sure 
they were apples, for we had heard the story again 
and again, Around the trunk was coiled a serpent 
of the size—so it seemed to us—of a small anaconda, 
for with only two coils, it reached from the ground 
to the branches, 

For “O,” there were three human images, two of 
them with crowns and sceptres, and the triplet,— 

“Young Obadias, 
David, Josias, 
All were pious.” 

Beside the pictures and rhymes, the Primer con- 
tained the Alphabet, the “abs,”’ a few pages of 
“spelling words,” a variety of “Lessons and Max- 
ims for Children,” several prayers, the whole of the 
Catechism, the Golden Rule, and sn number of 
verses, texts, and so forth. 


Polly Toby. 

But enough on this topic. After Marm Leonard 
gave up teaching,—she married David Spinney, her 
old neighbor, who made her his fourth wife,—I went 
to Polly Toby’s school, which she kept in her kitchen. 

Daddy Toby, her husband, had his shoe-bench in 
the room, and helped Polly to maintain order. 
Daddy used to wear a knit skullcapof a faded green 
color, and was quite smart for an oki man. When 
his cobbling gave out, he would start off with his 
eel-spear, or his clam-bucket, or his hooks and 
lines, and seldom came hack empty-handed. 

Polly wasa tall, thin, high-shouldered old woman, 
not “over’n above particular,” the neighbors said. 
She commonly wore a finbby-looking, single-rnffled 





up in bed at night, I used to whisper it under the bed 
clothes, Fi 








cap, a sort of night-cap, with a crown puckered into 


ijt. Sometimes one part of the ruffle would be 
When tho other scholars were gone, thoso of us| pinned back to keep it out of her eyes, 
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It was a curious old kitchen, very long, and 
wider at one end than the other. The doors 
were painted of different colors, each one being 
painted to harmonize with the color of the 
room it opened into; one dark blue, one pale 
blue, and one green. The most of Polly’s schol- 
ars were boys. 

The seats were benches, timber-ends, and a 
few crickets, which were scattered here and 
there about the room. As the floor was uneven, 
and had a slant from the middle towards the 
back, overturns were not uncommon. There 
was one bench which, if placed on a certain 
hummock, made a capital “‘tilter,’’ and it would 
wiggle anywhere. This bench frequently cap- 
sized with all on board. 

In the fireplace, set across a corner of the 
room, hung the crane, and on the crane hung 
the pot-hooks and trammels., A “trammel’’ was 
a strip of iron, pierced with holes, and holding 
hooks of diflerent lengths. If the fire was low, 


the hooks and trammels were made into a long 
chain, so as to raise the kettle a very little from 
If there was a good blaze, the ket- 
tle was raised up several holes higher. 


the embers. 





DADDY TOBY, 


In some houses you would often see a whole 
row of pots and kettles hung on, There were 
the great pot, the little pot, the dish-kettle, the 
teakettle, the bake-kettle, and the joby-kettle, 
which held from a pint to a quart. Polly's jo- 
by-kettle always hung over the fire, keeping the 
gruel warm for daddy, who might “‘happen in” 
at any time from out doors and complain of 
feeling “faint to his stomach.”’ In fact, most of 
the family cooking was done during the school 
hours. 

As some great men can dictate letters and 
carry on conversation at the same time, so Polly 
could give out ‘“‘spellings,’? knead bread, and 
keep an eye on the dinner-pot. 

The bread-making was a luxurious season for 
us. As soon as her hands were fairly in the 
dough, we began our pranks. She kept a reck- 
oning, and generally settled up with us when 
the kneading was over; but there was always a 
chance of being forgotten, and we took the 
chance, 

The cooking operations were as instructive as 
they were entertaining. We learned how to 
make and cook several dishes by seeing Polly 
prepare them, and how to use her complete cook- 
ing apparatus, 





POLLY’S SCHOLARS, 


Many atime I have watched an eel go through 
the skinning,—daddy did this,—the scalding, 
the cutting up, the frying nicely browned for the 
table; [ have also kept the run of a measure of 
corn-meal until it stood against the jamb in the 
form of a brown johnny-cake. If grandpa can 
make a better chowder than anybody else in the 
house, it is because he learned the art from 
Polly Toby, assisted by daddy. 

There were also other advantages. The smell 


toes going into the pot, signified that school was 
almost done, as did the hanging on of the tea- 
kettle in the afternoon. 





POT-HOOKS AND TRAMMELS, 


Polly’s wood was furnished by the scholars. 
The common price for ‘‘schooling”’ small chil- 
dren then was six cents a week, and firewood. 
We each carried our six coppers or our silver 
“fourpence-ha’penny”’ at the end of the week, 
and our stick of wood every morning. 


- +o 


A PHILOSOPHER’S ADVICE. 


Avoid, in _— luxurious diet; 
Restrain the passions’ lawless riot; 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay; 
So shall ye, spite of ages’ fiat, 
Resist decay. 


Seek not in mammon’s worship, pleasure; 
But find your richest, dearest treasure, 
In books, friends, music, polished leisure : 
The mind, not sense, 
Make the sole scale by which to measure 
Your opulence. ORACE SMITH. 





YORKSHIRE WIT AND SHREWD- 
NESS. 

Readers of the novels of the Bronte sisters 
descriptive of Yorkshire life, have been surprised 
by one trait, a sort of hard roughness or rough 
hardness, common to all the characters, high 
and low, ignorant and educated. They are all 
shrewd, most of them are gifted with humor, 
and a few with wit. But their shrewdness re- 
calls the ferocity of a surgeon’s saw remorse- 
lessly cutting its way through flesh and bone. 
Their humor is grim and their wit biting, as if 
the humorist loved to see suffering, and to in- 
flict it, rather than to create playfulness, or 
cause a laugh. Yet the portraits are drawn true 
to the life. 

In a book describing many of the characters 
he met with during a residence in Yorkshire, an 
English clergyman confirms, by a number of 
anecdotes, the truthfulness of the novelists’ 
sketches, 

The clergyman describes a Yorkshire butcher, 
“a jovial man, with a merry twinkle in his 
small eyes; a man who could tell a good story 
with incomparable drollery, and withal was the 
gentlest, kindest-hearted man, who would never 
wound the most sensitive feelings by ridicule.” 

The wife of this butcher was dying. During 
her long sickness she was in the habit of ex- 


claiming,— 
“Eh, I'm boun’ to dee! It win’t be long afore 
Idee! I shan’t be long here!” 


The “gentlest, kindest-hearted man’ heard 
these exclamations—they are the commonplaces 
of sickness—day after day, and said nothing. 
At last, growing impatient, he met her usual 
exclamation, ‘‘O dear, I’m goin’ to dee!”’ with 
this witty remark,— 

“Why, lass, thou’st said that ower and ower 
again a mony times. Why doan’t thou set a 
time and stick to it?” 

Another time the dying mother, anxious about 
her children— quite a natural feeling — ex- 
claimed,— 

“Eh, the poor bairns! What will become o’ 
t’ bairns when I dee? Who will mind t’ bairns 
when their mother is dead?” 

“Never thee trouble thy head about that,”’ 
said her husband. ‘Go on wi’ thy deein’; “I'll 
mind t’ bairns.”’ 

The very “kind-hearted” butcher was not 
well off, but his brother Tom had some money, 
and he was very ill. The brothers had not been 
good friends for some time, and the butcher was 
afraid lest, if Tom died, he would not leave him 
his money. 

But James—the butcher’s name—was shrewd, 
and minded nota little lying when money might 
thereby be gained. So he forthwith set off to 
Tom’s house, and found him ill in bed. 

“Weel, Tommy, an’ hoo art a’?”’ 





of the cooking was a great treat to hungry boys, 
and Polly’s preparations, besides taking up our 
minds, served to mark the time of day. Pota-; 


“Oah, James,” replied Tom, “I's vara bad! T 
thinks I’s boun’ to dee.” 
“Eh!” said James, “‘well, mebbe tha’ lt outlive 





me, Tommy. I nobbut feels vara middlin’ my- 
sen. I haint felt weel fora long while, and I 
war just thinking, Tommy, 0’ sending to Mr. 
Smith, t’ lawyer, to mak’ me a bit o’ a will, tha 
knaws. Hast a’ make thy will, Tommy?” 
“Noa,” answered Tom, “I haint; but I war 


thinking wi’ thee, James, o’ sending for Lawyer | 
Noo, hoo wast a’ thinking o’ making | 


Smith. 
thy will, James?” 
“‘Weel, tha knaws, Tommy,” said the shrewd 


James, ‘‘mebbe thou and me haint lately been | 


vara particklers; but I was thinking it ever owt 
ta be, ‘Let bygones be bygones;’ and soa I was 
thinking o’ leaving my bit o’ brass to thee. 
Noo, Tommy, hoo warst a’ thinking o’ leaving 
thy money?” 

“Why,’’ replied the sick man, “as thou’st 
been sa good as leave thy money ta me, I 
think it wadn’t be ’rect if I didn’t do t’ same by 
thee, and leave thee my money.” 

““Weel,’’ said James, “I think thee couldn’t 
do better; and soa let’s send for Mr. Smith to 
mak’ our wills, and I think, mebbe, Tommy, 
thou’d better ha’ thy will made fust.” 

The two brothers sent for the lawyer, and 
Tommy made his will jirst. A few days after, 
he died, and his money came to James, who had 
only pretended to be ill that he might gain his 
brother’s ‘“‘brass.”’ 

Yorkshire may be productive of many original 
characters, —‘“‘every other Yorkshire man is a 
character,”—but we would prefer living among 
more commonplace people, who possess a differ- 
ent kind of ‘‘character.”’ 


+o» ——_ 
A MEETING OF CONGRESS. 


The forty-fifth Congress of the United States 
is now in session, having been summoned by 
the President to meet on the 15th of October in 
extra session. ‘‘The Senate never dies,’’ it has 
been said. There has been no time since the 
first meeting of the Senate, nearly ninety years 
ago, when there was not a presiding officer and 
a majority of a full Senate duly sworn to the 
discharge of their duties. 

It is not so with the House of Representatives. 
The term of all the members ends at the same 
moment, at noon of the 4th of March, every 
second year. From that time until the follow- 
ing December, unless an extra session is called, 
there is no House of Representatives. 

When the members first come together, either 
in regular or in extra session, they are simply 
two hundred and ninety-three gentlemen hold- 
ing certificates of election. The clerk of the 
previous House of Representatives, makes up the 
roll, or list, calls over the names he has put 
upon it, and presides until a speaker has been 
chosen. 

The new House of Representatives, now as- 
sembled at Washington, contains a majority of 
Democrats. There were some elections that 
were contested or disputed; but as the clerk of 
the last house made up his roll, there were upon 
it one hundred and fifty-three Democrats and 
one hundred and thirty-nine Republicans. The 
Democrats had, therefore, a majority of. four- 
teen, and chose their candidate for speaker, Mr. 
Randall, of Pennsylvania, who was the speaker 
of the last house after the death of Mr. Kerr, of 
Indiana. 

As soon as a speaker has been elected by a 
new House of Representatives, the first business 
in order is administering the oath to the mem- 
bers present. The Speaker takes the oath first. 
It is read to him by the member-elect who hag 
served longest without interruption. In the case 
of Mr. Randall, the oath was administered by 
Judge Kelly, of Pennsylvania, who entered 
Congress in 1861, and has been a member ever 
since. 

After the Speaker has taken the oath he ad- 
ministers it to the members. They are called 
out in groups, into the area in front of the 
Speaker’s desk, and swear to discharge the 
duties of representatives, reciting the oath in 
concert. Most of the members take what is 
called the “‘iron-clad’’ oath, in which the person 
asserts that he has never borne arms against the 
United States. Those who cannot truthfully 
make this declaration, take the “‘modified’’ oath, 
in which they promise that they will not be 
enemies of the country. 

After the election of the other officers—clerk, 
sergeant-at-arms, doorkeeper and postmaster,— 
the members draw for seats. Their names are 
put in a box and drawn out one by one. The 
member whose name is called, chooses any seat 
that is not occupied, and makes his selection 
known by taking possession of it. If he leaves 
it, any other member may take it. 

The house is then ready for business. A 
committee is appointed to join one that has 
been already appointed by the Senate, to “‘wait 
on the President,” and to inform him that the 





two houses have met and organized, and are 
ready to receive any message he may send them, 
Soon after the President’s private secretary ap- 
pears in the house, and announces “A message 
from the President of the United States.” Thi, 
is read, and it forms the basis of much of the 
legislation of the session. 

We have given this description of the formal 
proceedings in opening a session of Congress, 
not for the benefit of those who know how it js 
done, but for those who do not. A representa. 
tive assembly of a great nation is always an in. 
teresting body, and particularly so when the 
members first meet to take upon themselves 
their great duties. 

Every American, both old and young, should 
learn how the servants of the Republic discharge 
the obligations the people put upon them, to 
gether with their forms and methods of legisla. 
tive work. While much would be seen that 
would wound our pride, we should also see much 
to praise, and be better able to form correct 
opinions upon needed reforms in both State and 
national legislation. 


——____+e+____ 


IN A FELON’S CELL. 


An insurance broker of New York committed 
a series of forgeries amounting to nearly three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The for- 
geries extend from 1873, and were executed by 
altering the figures—‘“‘raising”’ is the technical 
term—of certificates of insurance stock, from 
small to large amounts. Upon these he bor- 
rowed money. The forgeries having been dis- 
covered, he confessed his guilt, and was recently 
sentenced to five years in the State prison. 

This man was not a forger by profession. On 
the contrary, he was a man of position in so- 
ciety. His reputation in business classed him 
among the most trustworthy. Relatives, friends 
and acquaintances, committed to him their pri- 
vate funds for investment. He lived as a man 
of wealth in one of the happiest of homes. 

How came it that such a man now occupies a 
cell in a prison? 

The answer is most impressive in its lessons 
to young men. 

Living extravagantly, until his expenses ex- 
ceeded his income, this broker one day found 
that he must have money to meet the demands 
of creditors. His business did not furnish it. 
He had funds trusted to him for investment. 
These he used, and thought, perhaps, by some 
stroke of good fortune, they would honestly be 
returned. Thus began his career of crime. 

The relief was but temporary, and othier trust 
funds were taken. His business gave him no 
larger income, Its profits would not make up 
the fraudulent deficiencies, 

There were two resources. One was to re- 
trench his personal expenses; but that involved 
a descent in the social scale and a loss of per- 
sonal popularity. An honest man would not 
have hesitated. He would have retrenched, and 
accepted the consequences. 

But this broker was not an honest man. His 
first steps in crime had led him across the line 
which separates right-doing from wrong-doing; 
to go back involved restitution. Doubtless his 
conscience bade him go back, and by a frugal 
life save sufficient to restore the purloined 
funds. He did not heed its monition. He chose 
to go forward in crime, and therefore availed 
himself of the other resource—forgery. 

One forgery required another to conceal it, and 
that another, and thus one series of forgeries 
extended themselves. There could be but one 
result to such an extension of crime. Stretched 
through four years, the series at last broke, and 
the man fell from society, church, home, into 
the cell of a prison. 

If he had lived a frugal, humble life! If he 
only had heeded conscience! He did neither. 
The result is a ruined life, a grief-stricken, des- 
olate home, a criminal’s cell, the society of 
felons. 

The man must be blindly reckless who, read- 
ing this history, does not heed its lesson. Ex- 
travagance leads to crime, and crime to civil 
death. 


42> 
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IDIOCY ROASTED OUT. 

The story of “The Man of the House,” recently 
published in the Companion, reminds S. E. N. of an 
incident which occurred in Marlboro’, N. H. ; 

Charles F. grew vigorously and healthfully until 
about four years of age, when he was attacked by 
the measles. Before he had fully recovered, a0 
over-indulgent grandmother allowed him to eat too 
heartily. The boy was taken with fits. Attack fol- 
lowed attack until Charles became an idiot. So 
helpless and less did he 1 that he would 
not cry when in pain, and, unless carefully watched, 
would fall into the fire. ; 

He continued an idiot and a source of weary!"s 
anxiety to his mother until he was quite a youth. 
One day he was left alone for a few minutes, ua 
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THE YOUTH'S 





room warmed by an open fire-place. On his moth- 
er’s return, She found him lying on the hearth, and 
the crown o€ his head roasting against the glowing 
coals. 

Strange as it may seem, the roasting changed the 
idiotic, helpless youth into a child with physical 
aud mental powers capable of development. He 
was sent to school, taking a place in the infant class, 
where he made rapid progress, 

In those days the spelling class had its “head” 
quad “tail.”’ Lf a scholar “missed” a word, his place 
was taken by the first one below him who spelt it. 
The post of honor was at the head, and great was 
the strife to get and keep it. 

Que day Charles was at the foot, and it so hap- 
pened that all the scholars “missed”? a word. When 
it came his turn to spell, he trembled with excite- 
ment. 

“Now, Charley,” said the teacher, kindly, “wait 
a moment. I know you can spell the word, but 
don’t be ina hurry. Wait until you are sure.” 

The silence of the room was oppressive. Lessons 
were neglected for the moment, and every eye was 
fixed on Charley. With tremulous voice he slowly 
spelt out the word. It was correct. When he took 
his place at the head of the class there wasn’t a dry 
eye in the school-room. Charley ever after kept 
the “head,” and became a good scholar in the other 
studies, especially mathematics. The burn on his 
head did not heal for several years. 

—_——__+@—_—_——_ 
ANECDOTES OF PRONUNCIATION. 

English gentlemen are noted for their correct 
pronunciation, A speaker who should utter in the 
House of Commons a false quantity while quoting a 
line of Latin poetry, would be greeted with an 
ironical shout of “Hear! hear!’ Erskine, the great 
lawyer, pleading before Lord Thurlow, spoke of a 
certain curator, and gave the Scotch pronunciation 
ofthe word, with the accent on the first syllable, 
thus, clirator. 

“Pardon me, sir,’’ said Thurlow, “we pronounce 
the word curator in England, following the analogy 
of the Latin language, in which the penultimate 
syllable is long.” 

Erskine, much annoyed at the correction, replied, 
“I thank you, my lord, and I bow at once to the au- 
thority of a Senator so learned and an orator so elo- 
quent as your lordship.” 

A witty dispute about the pronunciation of a 
name once arose between Alderson, an English 
judge, and Lord Chancellor Campbell, a Scotchman, 
In speaking of Captain Dalgetty, one of the charac- 
ters in Scott’s “Legend of Montrese,’’ Lord Camp- 
bell put the accent on the first syllable. “I 
thonght,” remarked Alderson, “that you Scotch- 
men always laid the engphasis on get!” 


+o 





MARRIAGE FORMIDABLE, 

It would require no little effort on the part of tim- 
id young people to decide to be married, if the cer- 
emonuy were as formidable in our time as in the last 
century. Rev. Isaac Backus gives an account of his 
marriage, on Nov. 29,1749. The length of the ser- 
vice had one compensation, at least, in the strength 
of the tie, for they were true yoke-companions for 
fifty-one years. He says,— 

“A psalm was read by Rev. Mr. Shepard, of At- 
tleboro’, a hymn was sung, and prayer offered. Then 
Itook my dear Susan by the hand, and spoke some- 
thing of the sense I had of one standing and acting in 
the presence of God, and also how He had pointed 
out this person to be my companion and a helper 
meet forme. Then I declared the marriage covenant 
and she did the same, Thereupon, Squire Foster sol- 
emnly declared that we were lawfully husband and 
wife. Brother Shepard wished us a blessing, and 
gave us a good exhortation, and so did some others, 
Another prayer was offered, after which all united 
in singing the one hundred and first Psalm; this was 
followed by a short sermon.” 


+> 
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PRESCRIBING FOR ONE’S SELF, 

Ata public dinner of lawyers, one of them gave 
the following toast: ‘To the lawyer’s best friend,— 
the man who makes his own will.” Physicians en- 
tertain a similar feeling towards those domestic 
practitioners who prescribe for themselves and their 
families. Dr. Paris, an English physician, once 
quoted the following fable to set forth the folly of 
those who practice medicine upon themselves, and 
are apt to take a medicine because it has cured some 
one of a certain disease: 

“An ass, laden with salt, was crossing a brook. 
The water diluted the salt, and lightened the bur- 
den, He communicated this discovery to a brother 
donkey, laden with wool. The latter tried the same 
experiment, and found his load double its weight.” 

Theodore Hook, the humorist, once described an 
old lady who was so delighted with everything per- 
taining to physic that she drank wine every six 
hours out of dose-glasses, and filled her gold-fish 
globes with leeches, the evolutions of which she 
Watched by the hour. 





+o 
READINGS BY PHRENOLOGY. 

When phrenology was first introduced into Eng- 
land Some of its advocates made ludicrous blunders 
Ms reading character by manipulating heads. Miss 
Martineau, in her “Autobiography,” gives some 
oe specimens. Her own head was examined 
Y one ignorant of her name, and she was declared 
& great genius for millinery, to be always 
on the lookout for tasteful caps and bonnets, and to 
be iu the habit of copying such as took her atten- 


to have 











tion in the shop-windows. Miss Martineau was, in 
fact, rather indifferent to dress, and not at all 
stylish in her millinery. 

Lord Lansdowne, who was famous as a Cabinet 
minister for his rare skill in mastering details, was 
pronounced liable to failure at every turn in life by 
his tendency to lose himself in the abstract, and to 
overlook particulars. The judgment on Sydney 
Smith was even more amusing. “This gentleman’s 
case,” said the phrenologist, “is clear enough. His 
faculties are those of a naturalist, and I can see 
that he gratifies them. This gentleman is always 
happy among his collection of birds and of fishes.” 
Sydney Smith could not restrain his humor at this 
ludicrous description. He looked at the operator 
with solemn eyes, opened wide with an expression 
of wonder, and said, “Sir, I don’t know a fish from 
a bird.” 


DISGUSTED, 

Of the almost innumerable varieties of the fungi, 
or “toadstool” family, certain ones are said to be 
sweet-scented, some even giving an odor like violets, 
and others like new-mown hay. But we never were 
lucky enough to find the sweet-scented ones. On 
the other hand, the ill-smelling species of fungi are 
plentiful enough to be well-known; and the most 
disgusting of these is the phollus impudicus, which 
grows up in a single night out of a sort of puff-ball, 
and is called the “Fetid Wood-witch.” It has the 
shape of a horn, and is generally about five or six 
inches high. A gentleman in Portland, Me., tells, 
as 2 good joke on himself, an adventure of his 
with one of these disagreeable fungi. Says the 
Portland Yranscript: 


Our friend, Mr. C. B. Fuller, curator ‘of the Nat- 
ural History oe in one of his recent rambles 
in search of natural history objects picked up a puff- 
ball, a slight crack in which disclosed a jelly-like 
substance within. Thinking it might be an edible 
“ete one he took it to the Natural History Rooms, 
ntending to reserve it as a nice tid-bit for Dr. 
Wood, President of the Society. On opening the 
door of the room next morning, he was unable, for 
a moment, to get beyond the threshold, because of 
the horrible odor which burst upon him. Entering 
at last, at the risk of his life,as he thought, he 
found that his innocent-looking puff-ball, carefully 
preserved as a choice morsel for the doctor, had de- 
veloped during the night into a a wood- 
witch, sending up its horn, and diffusing its intoler- 
able odor through the room! 


—_——_+o»—____—_ 


MISAPPLIED LEARNING. 

Indiana has good free schools now, but thirty 
years ago the same could not be said. In those days 
shortly after the legislation of the State had refused 
the necessary money for the support of education, 
Bishop Ames had occasion to deliver a public ad- 
dress near the capital. Being a man of some dry 
wit, he had the faculty of telling an anecdote so 
that his hearers could make their own application, 
and he improved his opportunity to get off a little 
mild but just sarcasm. Said he: 


‘When I left home, I thought I was coming to a 
benighted region of Indiana—a portion jn which the 

eople are opposed to education. But soon after I 

ad crossed the county line I discovered that my 
horse had lost a shoe, and I stopped at the first shop 
to have it replaced. While the smith was ‘engaged 
in his work, I took occasion to look around his shop 
at the pictures and posters which had been put up 
for the enlightenment of his customers. Among 
others was one with huge letters, reading,— 

“<The Learned Pig,’ announcing that a pig of 
wondrous attainments would be exhibited at such 
and such a place, showing how much a pig can learn. 

“¢Well, well,’ said I, ‘the people of Rush County 
are not opp 1 to education, afterall. They sim- 
ply propose to begin at the rootof the matter, They 
encourage education among the pigs—the children 
will come in for their share by-and-by.’”’ 





| 
READING ALOUD. 

Mr. R. G. White laments that reading aloud seems 
to have almost gone out of fashion in our public 
schools. He thus speaks of its importance as an ed- 
ucational influence: 


In fixing his attention, in leading to exactness of 
apprehension, in power of bringing the pupil’s mind 
into a flexible adaptability to the thought presented 
to it, there is no exercise that will take the place of 
reading aloud. person cannot read anything 
aloud well, with proper inflection and emphasis, 
without thoroughly understanding it. A pupil can- 
not scramble — and skip over what he knows 
that he is likely to be called upon to read aloud. It 
is among the very best of educational disciplines. 

Besides tliis, with a competent teacher, it is, I 
need hardly say, the very best means of acquiring 
that clear enunciation which is one of the greatest 
beauties of speech, and which any observant person 
will find largely ae in the younger people of 
the present day. Good English speaking and good 
English writing comes, except in cases of rare inborn 
faculty, chiefly by the reading aloud of = English 
authors, under the supervision of a teacher who him- 
self or herself speaks good English and understands 
the authors, 

a eon 


A TOUCHING ANSWER. 

Dull children undoubtedly do more thinking and 
have more feeling than they get credit for, and it is 
very short-sighted and mistaken policy to make fun 
of them, to say nothing of the cruelty of such treat- 
ment, 


The Duke of Gloucester, third son of the Prince 
of Wales, father of George IV., was a dull child, 
and his mother nsed to cause him great distress at 
times by jeering him on t of his dul in 
the presence of his brothers and sisters, and on one 
particular occasion telling them to laugh at the 
fool. The sensitive child held down his head and 
said nothing, upon which the princess changed her 
tone, and accused him of sulkiness. 

“No,” he said, “he was not sulky—he was only 
thinking.” 

“And pray what are you thinking of ?” inquired 
the princess, with increasing scorn in her manner. 

“I was thinking,” said the poor child, “how I 





COMPANION. 


should feel if I had a son as unhappy as you make 
me.” 





TWO BEARS’ ACUTENESS, 

Two Bears, one of the Indian chiefs who have 
been visiting their “Great Father’ at Washington, 
seems to be a keen observer of the white man’s no- 
tions of justice. He visited the Baltimore prison, 
and it is told that he thus conversed with the ward- 
en through an interpreter: 

“T suppose you have people in here for all kinds 
of crimes?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the warden, “from small 
larcenies up to murder.” 

“You have no people here for robbing and swin- 
dling Indians, have you?” asked Two Bears, getting 
interested. 

“No,” answered the warden. 

“No, nor in ef other prison, as far as I can ascer- 
tain,” remarked Two Bears, with a good deal of 


pertinency. 
——__ +o 
CAREFUL OF HIS FATHER, 


An elderly gentleman, say abont seventy winters, 
was taking his noon cup of coffee at Mrs. Harring- 
ton’s a few days since, when a much younger friend 
suggested that coffee-drinking was very injurious. 
“Is that so?” inquired the veteran. “Well, now, 
you sit down and tell me about it, not that I am 
much interested on my own account, but I should 
like to tell my father, who is about ninety years of 
age, and who persists in drinking coffee.”— Boston 

flournal. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes admitted once that coffee and 
tea were poison, but said he did not feel much con- 
cerned about using poisons that took seventy years 
to killa man. No doubt there are some persons 
whom coffee injures, as there are some who cannot 
safely eat cheese. 





TALKING WITH THE FINGERS. 


A very pretty story is told by the London Times 
of the arrest of a man for begging. He had a writ- 
ten petition, as he was deaf and dumb, which so- 
licited charity. 


The police superintendent believed the man was 
an impostor, but the judge happened to know the 
finger alphabet, and with his fingers he asked the 
prisoner,— 

‘*What have you to say to the bench?” 

The prisoner immediately replied on his fingers, 
“Nothing but that I wish to be released, as I have 
committed no offence in law.” 

The judge replied, “Your petition is well written, 
and as it has not been shown that it is otherwise than 
a statement of facts, you are discharged.” 

The prisoner, with a digital emphasis, responded, 
“You are the first magistrate I ever met who could 
converse with adumb man, and it is to this fact I 
owe my discharge. Ishall ever remember you with 
gratitude,” 
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BRACKET SAW? 


Then send to us for our New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
showing specimens of over eighty elegant, useful and 
ornamental articles which can be made with our Saw. 


Over 125,000 Boys and Girls belong to our Bracket Saw 
Brigade. 
Send for the new Illustrated Price List of Designs and 
Tools, and you will want to join the Brigade. 
150,000 RECRUITS WANTED. 
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The wonderful success of the Centennial Jig Saw has 
induced the maker to bring out the “All Iron Jig Saw,” 
which we now offer. It is simple and practical. It has 

Me ure Foot” for holding down the lumber, and also 
a Tilting Table, for uetry or inlaid work. The Saw 

ing 18 inches in the clear, has a 2-inch stroke, is 34 


inches high, and will make over 700 strokes per minute. 
Price of this fine machine, with six blades, and twenty- 
five designs, is $450. Send all orders to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youtu’s Companion OFFice, Boston, Mass, 
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The Utility Adjustable Ta- 
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Youtn’s COMPANION, 
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Thisis one of the most powerful and intense novels of the 
year. The “London Examiner” calls it “one of the most 
remarkable novels that has appeared for years.” The 
“London Spectator” says: “It is a remarkable production, 
and goes beyond the high and sanguine hopes with which 
the previous works of its author — tl 
Nos. 99-100. Double number. Llustrated. Price, 20 
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PATENTS. 
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rense, we will give a complete PRINTING PRESS and OUTFIT 
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and financially, Send stamp for fall partieulars with IMustrated 
description of Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, &c. No 
POSTAL CARDS Noticen. Boys, investigate this and you will not 
regret it, Address, ACME MANUFACTURING CO,, 130 Ful- 
ton Street, New York, (Established, 1860.) 

I IND YOUR COMPANION and other Periodi- 
cals with the New Wire Newspaper Binder. One 
sent by mail, postage paid, for 25 cents, or twofor 45 cents 
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Address H. R. Van Eps, Peoria, Il. 
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P. W. Ziegler & Co., 620 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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self-writing pen. Equal to a pint of best ink. un- 
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humbug but surprises and delights all who use it. Does 
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™ PHILLIPS & CO., Marblehead, Mass. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 
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_ (arr Ask for it and see that you get it. 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
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Large Illustrated Catalogue forll Self-Ink 86 to 8850. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’s, West Meriden, Conn. 


PATILERSS for wood-splint fancy work, 40 designs, 
_post-paid, 12 cts.—stamps taken. New game, “Nice 
and Naughty,” agame of fun—the only game ever pub- 
lished intended to “break the ice” at boys’ and girls’ even- 
ing narties. Price, 45 cts.; by mail, 48 cts. “Shadows on 
the Wall,” 15 cts. “‘Logomachy,”’ 45 cts. 

J. Jay Govtp, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEVER 80 HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 


CAXTON PRESS 
Self-Inking only #14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50, 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 

ton, Mass. Established 1847. 
Fowls, Pigeons and Pets. 
Now ready, my new Illustrated Catalogue containing 
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J. C. LONG, Jxr., 39 North 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
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Designs. Send 3e stamp for latest catalogue and price 
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186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 
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ILOQUISM made easy. Any one can 
learn it. Full instructions and directions 
for making the Magic Whistle, only 25 cts. 

Address HERALD OFFICE, Brockton, Mass. 


Within the whole range ot tonic and alterative 
medicines known, none is entitled to more consideration 
than the Peruvian Syrup. In all cases of enfeebled and 
debilitated constitution it is the very remedy needed. 
The most positive proof of this can be adduced. 
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$15 SHOT GUN 


A donble-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
C. 0. D., with privilege to oom before paying bill. 
Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0, 
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For the Companion. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


See how they drift and fall— 
The autumn leaves, 
Some in the golden mantle of a king, 
Some scarlet like a bright Flamingo’s wing, 
And some sad-hued, their sombre death-robes fling, 
Upon these sheaves. 


O’er harvest fields they fall 
In motley heap, 
Fields where the sun streams warm as summer-time, 
The skies as blue as in May's gracious prime, 
No frost hath come, but yet they know their time, 
And fallasleep. 


On bright and dark alike, 
Death sets his seal. 
The royal clad lie sapless in the rain, 
The soft, dank mists will wrap their forms in vain, 
And nevermore the kiss of spring again 
These Jeaves will feel. 


But yet their day was blest, 
In summer tide, 
They stretched cool arms of welcome o’er his head, 
Who scorched by heat within their shadow fied, 
And cried, ‘All hail!” to the same leaf which dead, 
He spurns aside, 


These autumn leaves are full 
Of lessons rare. 
Not sad ones, for it is not sad to die, 
When by life’s growth the World-Tree stretches high, 
Until its lofty branches hail the sky 
In purest air. 


No life but holds the germ 
Of useful power, 
Let it but swell the good of coming time, 
What matters when it closes, Its full prime 
Was reached, though passing through the gates of time, 
In youth’s first hour. 
Marie B, WILLIAMS. 





For the Companion, 
FEEBLE GEORGE. 

Spiritual life is God’s own miracle, The grand- 
est human intellect cannot foretell its beginning, 
describe its process, or predict what marvels 
will appear among its fruits, 

In a well-known New England academy, re- 
markable for the high moral and religious influ- 
ences which it affords to its pupils, there was, 
twenty-seven years ago, a boy named George 
Baker. He was a lad of weak mind, and 
though at the date named he must have been 
fourteen years old, he had barely mastered the 
simplest rudiments of what is called a “common 
school’”’ education, He had been in the acad- 
emy several years, making very little progress, 
but doing quietly what he was told to do, so far 
as he was able. His name was a popular by- 
word for utter incapacity. The severest possible 
disparagement of a dull scholar was to say, 
‘Even George Baker could beat him.” 

One evening at a student’s prayer meeting, 
where, owing to some unusual interest, a large 
number of young men were present simply from 
curiosity, George Baker suddenly knelt, to the 
astonishment of every one, and began to pray. 
He had previously shown no religious emotion, 
and being so feeble of intellect, had almost been 
overlooked by the religious leaders, as being un- 
able to comprehend spiritual truth, or possibly 
as one of “the ninety and nine who need no re- 
pentance,”’ 


closed. And it was a ministry of blessing, as 
the memories of more than one now alive can 
testify. The young man who began his relig- 
ious life at the hour when the poor simple lad’s 


|mouth was so wonderfully opened, is now the 


attorney-general of one of the largest Western 
States. 





WHITTIER IN HIS STUDY. 


The JIome Journal thus pleasantly gossips 
about our Quaker poet: 


He only writes when the mood seizes him, 
and then he writes as if fired with inspiration, 
losing all consciousness of tense and things, go- 
ing out of himself, as it were, and becoming 
part and parcel of his subject. His first draft 
suffers little subsequent alteration, and the vari- 
ous editions of his works represent little or no 
time spent in revision. 

If a friend suggests a grammatical error here 
or there, or calls his attention to an offence 
against taste, the poet is apt to quietly investi- 
gate it, and in the next edition strike it out or 
amend it; but he doesn’t study his poems with 
a view of detecting these errors. 

There is something rather repulsive to poets 
about this kind of employment. Longfellow in- 
variably has John Owen to do all the hard work 
of “finishing” his poems. Owen revises them, 
punctuates them, smooths their orthography if 
it happens to be a little rough, suggests altera- 
tions, and relieves by his labors the aged poet of 
all the tiresome and harassing details that make 
literary work such grinding drudgery. 

Whittier is, happily for himself, what might 
be termed a spontaneous poet. He absolutely 
writes under the influence of something like in- 
spiration, A thought seizes him. He does not 
mature it by slow processes and an infinite num- 
ber of incidental thoughts and mental finishing 
touches, 

He seats himself at his plain little writing 
table, takes up his re and puts it on paper. 
Maybe it’s a poem of four or five short stanzas 
he will write. He doesn’t have to strain after 
an idea or anexpression, They tranquilly come 
to him as fast as he needs them, and he writes 
them down. 

He may scratch a half-line here and there and 
begin again; he may substitute one word for 
another that does not mean enough; but there 
is no struggle, no nervous fidgetting about with 
the legs; no biting the top of his pen-handle in 
mental agony; no waiting for the sluggish cur- 
rent of thought to bear along on its surface the 
right idea, 

Whittier’s writings have their faults, but there 
are many more elegant writers who would with 
eager willingness exchange their excellencies for 
his faults, could they produce popular matter 
with his ease and freedom. 

His speech is characterized to a slight extent 
by the peculiarities of Quaker usage, but his re- 
ligious views are much broader than the Quaker 
creed in its literal application, 

———_ +oe—_____——- 
A FRENCH CROWD. 

A writer describing in Forest and Stream 
a French crowd as he saw it on a race-course, 
mentions its orderly character, “There is no 
crowding, fussing, or any attempt to intrude on 
each other's rights. All is the acme of decorum 
and cheerful politeness.” 

“You will pardon me, Monsieur le militaire,” 
a portly dame would say to a mite of a soldier, 
“if Task you to stoop a little more so that I can 
see over your head. You are small enough al- 
ready, yet not sufficiently so to enable me to see 
over your shako. You are no doubt a giant in 
battle, though so small in body, and will in all 
probability get to be a general; so I hope, Mon- 


sieur le General, you will grant me the small 
favor I ask.” 





But the astonishment increased when the list-! 
eners heard the language of the simple-minded | 
boy’s prayer. His talk had always been the 
weak prattle of a child, and he was supposed to 
be incapable of using any higher vocabulary. 
But now he poured forth from a full soul the 
grand breatitings of saints and prophets. His 
words and sentences were on fire with an elo-~ 
quence that could be explained by nothing short 
of inspiration, Never were both the lines of 
Montgomery’s couplet more forcibly illustrated 
in one example: 

“Prayer . the simplest form of speeeh that infant lips 


ean try; 
rupe oe sublimest strains that reach the Majesty on 
high,” 


The surprising eutburst of “feeble George”’ 
was a voice from the Eternal Throne. God's 
angel, with a live coal from His altar, had touched 
hislips. So evident was the source of his strange 
utterance that thoughtless fellows, who had pre- | 
pared themselves fora scene of fun when the 
boy knelt down, became sober, and not only for- 
got to sneer, but were so much moved that they 
trembled. Later in the meeting, George spoke, 
and his exhortation was even more wonderful 
than his prayer. 

When he sat down, a young man, the leader 
of the wild wags of the school, hitherto an op- 
poser of all serious things, rose and declared his 
wish and resolve to become a follower of Christ. 

Whether George Baker is still living, I do not 
know. The scene I have described was near the 
close of his long stay in the academy at §, 
Perhaps the ministry of blessing God, had de- 





signed him for, was performed there, and then 


This bit of raillery elicited hearty laughter 
from the bystanders; but, highly sensitive as 
the French are to anything approaching ridicule, 
the soldier did not resent the familiarity, and, 
touching his hat, he moved to one side. 

“Monsieur will oblige if he will move one 
side,” an ouvrier would say to a policeman, as 
he was being pushed forward by the incoming 
multitude; but instead of clubbing him, as a 
New York policeman would, for his presumption 
in speaking so familiarly, the officer merely 
turned around and said that it would be impos- 
sible to do so without breaking the cordon. 

Facing the crowd, he asked them if they would 
be kind enough to move back a little further in 
order to give the horses plenty of room. In all 
this swaying not a petulant word was uttered 
by any person, and when one happened by mis- 
take to push another, he immediately lifted his 
hat and begged pardon. 

None were more polite than the civil officers, 
and if they made a request it was always with 
Messieurs et madames sil vous plait. They 
manifested none of the growing, small-apple 
self-importance of the so-called ‘‘finest police in 
the world,”’ yet they handled thousands without 
the least trouble. The people were bubbling 
with cheerfulness and suavity, and though 
“chaff’”’ reigned supreme, it was devoid of all 
tincture of acrimony or the remotest ill-nature. 
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TAKE CARE OF THE TEETH. 

The following rules for the preservation of the 
teeth received the prize offered by the Odonto- 
graphic Society of Philadelphia: 

Cleanse your teeth once, or oftener, every day. 
Always cleanse them before retiring at night. 
Always pick the teeth and rinse the mouth after 
eating. 

Cleansing the teeth consists in beeen ay | re- 
moving every particle of foreign substance from 
the teeth and gums, 





. 





To cleanse, use well-made brushes, soft quill 
or wood toothpicks, an antacid styptic tooth- 
wash, and precipitated chalk. If these means 
fail, apply to a reliable dentist. 

Always roll the brush up and down, length- 
wise of the teeth, by which means you may avoid 
injuring the gums and necks of the teeth, and 
more thoroughly cleanse between them. 

Never use a dentifrice containing acid, alkali, 
charcoal, soap, salt, or any gritty or powerful 
detersive substance. 

Powders and pastes generally are objectiona- 
ble. They injure the gums and soft parts of the 
teeth, and greatly assist in forming tartar. A 
wash, properly medicated and carefully pre- 
pared, is pleasanter and more beneficial. It dis- 
solves the injurious secretions and deposits, and 
the whole is readily removed with the brush and 
water. 

Avoid eating hot food. Thoroughly masticate 


‘and insalivate the food before swallowing it. 


Frequent indulgence in sweetmeats, etc., be- 
tween regular meals, disturbs the process of di- 
gestion, and a viscid secretion is deposited in 
the mouth (from the stomach), which is very in- 
jurions to the teeth. 

Never allow any one to extract a tooth, or to 
dissuade you from having them filled, unless ab- 
solutely necessary. Many so-called dentists, ac- 
tuated by selfish motive, advise extracting, and 
sacrifice teeth which competent operators can 
render serviceable for many years. 

Carelessness and procrastination are responsi- 
ble for a large majority of teeth that are lost. 


pow 





For the Companion. 
HARVEST. 


The barley sheaves are gathered in, 
And reaped the amber wheat, 
A wealth of yellow gourds again 
Lie glist’ning at our feet! 
The barberries’ pendant corals now 
Are showered o’er the lawn, 
Dry husks, stained red, like pennons wave 
Around the golden corn! 


The luscious grapes are perfect globes, 
The cranberries redder glow! 
The deep dews bead the rowen blades, 
The blue-eyed gentians blow, 
The clustered hop-flowers glad the eye, 
Their shorn vines cease to roam, 
And loud the lusty = sing 
The merry “Harvest Home!’ 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 
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THE ROBBER AND THE SCHOLAR. 

Archimedes, the philosopher, it is said lost his 
life when Syracuse was taken, from absorption 
in his studies. The order had been given that 
he should not be harmed; but instead of giving 
his name, the philosopher told the soldier to let 
him alone, as he was working out a problem, 
The soldier, therefore, slew him, The following 
French story tells of a similar absorption in 
study: 


M. Moliers was a poor, unpretentious sort of 
a man, who lived alone by himself, and cared 
for nothing except the learned work he was en- 
gaged in writing on the system of the great phi- 
losopher, Descartes. 

He had no servant; he wrote in his bed for 
want of wood; and for want of a nightcap, he 
wore his pantaloons over his head, the legs hang- 
ing down upon the right and left. 

One morning, he heard some one knocking at 
his door, 

‘Who's there?” cried he. ‘‘Open,’”’ some one 
replied. He pulled a string, and the door 
opened, 

Without looking up, M. Moliers inquires, 
“Who are you?” 

“Give me some money,’’ says the intruder. 

‘“Money?”’ 

“Yes, some money.” 

“Ah, I understand, you are a robber.” 

“Robber or not, I want some money.” 

“Yes, yes, you want some. Well, look in 
there.” 

He stretched out his neck, presents one side of 
his pantaloons, the robber fumbles in the pocket. 

‘Well, there’s no money here.” 

“No, there isn’t, but there’s my key; take it.’’ 

“T have got it,” says the robber. 

“Now, then, go to that secretary and open it.” 

The robber applies the key to a drawer. 
“Leave that, don't disturb my writings. Try 
the other drawer and you will find the money.” 

“Here it is.’’ 

“Well, take it, and shut the drawer. 

The robber snatches it and flies. 

“Mr. Robber, shut the door,’’ for he leaves it 
open. ‘What a dog of a robber to make me 
rise to close the door! Away with the rogue!”’ 

M. Moliers got up, went and shut the door, 
and returned to his writing on the system of 
Descartes, without ever thinking, perhaps, that 
he had nothing left to pay for his dinner.— From 
the French, by W. Waybridge. 
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AN EMPEROR’S GENEROSITY. 

Emperor Joseph II., of Austria, hated ceremo- 
nious “receptions’’ as cordially as Emperor Dom 
Pedro II. of Brazil does. To escape them he 
used to travel “‘incog.,”’ being known as Count 
Falkenstein, and rarely recognized as the Em- 
peror, except when he chose to reveal himself. 
Many interesting anecdotes are told of him 
while journeying through his dominions in this 
way, or walking in disguise through his capital. 

Once, passing down the streets of Vienna, he 
saw a young girl, with a bundle under her arm, 
seemingly plunged in the deepest distress. His 
delicate inquiries led her to confide to him that 
she was the daughter of a deceased officer, and 
that her mother and herself were reduced to 
such penury as to part with their few remaining 
clothes as a last resource, 








“You ought,” replied Joseph, “‘to have peti. 
tioned the Emperor.” 

She told him this had been already done, but 
without success, not concealing the opinion of 
His Majesty’s want of generosity. 

“You have been decieved,”’ he replied, sup- 
pressing hisemotion, ‘“‘I will myself report your 
case to the Emperor. I know him too well to 
fear he will refuse you assistance.” 

The girl now broke forth into expressions of 
thanks, which — hastily interrupted, say. 
ing, ‘‘Allow me to lend you twelve ducats for 
your present necessities.” 

In a day or two, Joseph dispatched a messen- 
ger, bidding her and her mother repair to the 
palace. When the —_— girl saw the Emperor, 
she fainted from fear and emotion. On her re. 
covery, Joseph said, in delivering to hera pension 
equal to the appointment of her father, “‘I entreat 
you and your mother to pardon the delay which 

as been the cause of yourembarrassment. You 
are convinced, I trust, it was involuntary on my 
part; and should any one in future speak ill of 
me, I expect you to be my advocate.’ 


BRAVE DEED. fs 

The scout who led Gen. Gibbon to the scene 
of Custer’s massacre was a frontiersman, named 
Beidler. As soon as the remains of the slaugh- 
tered soldiers had been buried, Gen. Gibbons 
wanted to send a messenger to Fort Ellis. 

This was a terrible undertaking. The moun- 
tains literally swarmed with hostile Sioux, 
There were ninety-nine chances out of a hundred 
that the messenger would never reach his desti- 
nation. To order any one to take it was like 
signing his death warrant, and even the brave 
Gibbon shrank from this. He called up a half- 
dozen men, and proposed to them the under. 
taking. 

“Boys,” said Gibbon, “I can’t order you on 
this desperate hazard, for I believe in my soul it 
is almost certain death, and yet I must do my 
duty and send the message. If none of the 
scouts will go, I will send my nephew.” 

Sitting a few paces apart from the group of 
officers and men was Beidler, cleaning his gun 
and polishing his equipments—a stout, heavy- 





built man of forty years of age. As Gibbon 
ceased speaking, the frontiersman’s voice rose 
clear and distinct. 


“Never mind, General; I'll carry your mes- 
sage.” 

Gibbon turned towards him in surprise, 

“What, you, X.? Why, man, I couldn’t ask 
yun 8 do such a thing. Besides, you are our 

uide.”’ 
. “Yes, Iknow; but I don’t mind the venture, 
Any way, I'll carry the message.” 

“You know better than I do, X., that it’s a 
deadly venture. I wouldn’t have dared to ask 
“It’s all right, General. Get your letter ready 
and let me have it at dark,” 

Then rising to his feet he limped away, for X. 
Beidler was lame. An Indian bullet in one of 
the wild forays of the border had shattered his 
hip, and although the wound- had long since 
healed, it had left him lame for life. Two 
hours later, when the shadows of a mountain 
twilight were falling thick and dusky over the 
valley, he cautiously rode down the valley of 
the Little Horn and disappeared from view. 

About the incidents of that desperate ride of 
four hundred miles, of his hair-breadth escapes, 
of his desperate adventures, it would be impos- 
sible in the limits of an article like this to give 
anything like an adequate description. 

It will suffice to say that the message was car- 
ried, and when the writer saw him two weeks 
later preparing for his return trip down the 
Yellowstone, he seemed as careless and talked 
as unconcernedly about it as one might speak of 
a trip to Boonville or St. Louis. And yet he had 
just performed a deed which the boldest fron- 
tiersman would have shrunk from in dismay, 


A TINY HEROINE. 

It is always pleasant to record examples of 
child usefulness, and even very little children 
(who on no account should venture unnecessarily 
from home unprotected) are sometimes, in situ- 
ations of sudden trial and need, the instruments 
of help and rescue. Some time since appeared 
on the front page of the Companion a very in- 
teresting story of a little girl who ran for the 
doctor in the night. A still more remarkable 
feat, says the Audubon (Ill.) Journal, was per- 
formed by the little three-year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Smith, of Pelican, Minn., 
and niece of Mr. and Mrs. 8, M. Woodworth, of 
Audubon: 

While Mrs. Woodworth was on a visit to her 
sister one night, Mrs. Smith was taken alarm- 
ingly ill. Mr. Smith was away from home at 
the time, and no one near the house to render 
assistance save Mrs. Woodworth and the child. 
Mrs. Woodworth could not leave, so she called 
little Angie and asked her to go to the house of 
a neighbor, three-quarters of a mile distant, and 
summon assistance. The child did as directed 
in an incredibly short space of time, and upon 
her return with the neighbor, it was found nec- 
essary to summon a physician. It was now 
nearly dark and a storm brewing, yet this brave 
little heroine again took the road and went to 
the nearest neighbor’s house, a distance of one 
and a fourth miles in the opposite direction from 
her first trip, where she found a man to go for a 
“ sician. Ere her return to her home the storm 

so increased as to render her —— very 
slow, and the vivid and constant lightning might 
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have stricken terror into the heart of mapy an 
older pedestrian; yet this three-year old child 
bravely and faithfully performed her mission | 





and returned in 


safety, 
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(To be continued.) 

LIFE OF COCK ROBIN. 
Careless Cock Robin up in a tree, 
Merrily, all the day, whistleth he; 
Noisily sings he a jubilant song, 

Sings it out blithely, boldly and strong. 


Lover Cock Robin, seeking a mate, 
Wooing her earnestly, early and late, + 
Sweetly chants melodies, soft and low, 
That, with his passion, ebb and flow. 


Happy Cock Robin, building a nest, 
Whispers his love to Mrs. Redbreast ; 
Gleefully sings at the top of his voice, 
Till the glad echoes, replying, rejoice. 
Hasband Cock Robin guarding his spouse, 
Tender she broods, in her snug little house, 
Five little eggs, so fragile and blue— 
Patient he watches, loyal and true. 
Father Cock Robin feeding his brood, 
Five little mouths wide open for food; 
Busy they keep him, the livelong day, 
No time for singing, no time for play. 
Anxious Cock Robin, teaching to fly 
Five little nestlings, awkward and shy, 
Cheering each frightened, cowardly breast, 
Pushes them, one by one, out of the nest. 
Stately Cock Robin, silent and grave, 
Head of a family sprightly and brave, 
Soberly flitting from bush to tree; 
Fat as a hearty old alderman he. 
Gone is the summer, with its warmth and glow, 
Coming is winter, with its ice and snow; 
Leafless the trees and autumn winds moan, 
Cock Robin and family southward have flown. 
ALVAH 8S, NEWCOMB, 
_— HO 
For the Companion. 
THE NUTMAN FAMILY. 


When I went into a friend's parlor the other 
day, I saw half-a-dozen of the queerest little 
creatures, standing in various attitudes on the 
top of the writing-desk. 

Looking closely, I exclaimed, ‘Peanut men. 
Ideclare! Where did you find such comical be- 
ings?” 

“We got them up at Christmas,” she an- 
swered, “‘toamuse the children; it is the easiest 
thing in the world to do them; and great fun, 
too!” 

Tat once thought of the little people who, as 
winter comes on, and holiday gifts must be de- 
vised, look eagerly every week to see if there is 
anything new for them to make, and asked a 
gentleman who is clever with his pencil, to 
sketch three of the group, that I might have the 
pleasure of introducing them to you. And first, 
let me present General Nutman: 


He is the father of the family, a brave old vet- 
@ran, who fought well in our war, losing his 


right leg, but never his courage and enthusiasm. 


Although it must be hard to hobble continually, 
he won’t consent to have a wooden leg, being 
Teally proud of his stump, and so hops gaily 
Sbout, his white hair and snowy beard giving 
him a very distinguished appearance—a much 
More cheerful atid agreeable companion than 


Many men who have the usual amount of leg. 





This next figure is Col. (shall I spell it Kernel) 
P. Nutman, P. may stand either for Peanut or 
Politician: 





At the last presidential election he wasted 
time, money and voice working for his candidate 
and himself. 

He expected to be rewarded by some grand 
position, Minister to England, or possibly a 
place in the Cabinet, and he rushed about from 
town to town, getting up big meetings, and 
torchlight processions, and talked himself hoarse, 
and all he got was a stiff neck and a sore throat 
from his fatigue and exposure. Worstof all, he 
had made a foolish bet that if Hayes ever occu- 
pied the White House, he would carry the fattest 
fellow in all Peanutville pick-a-back for a mile 
and return. This he tried to do, but being worn 
out at the start, he broke down before he had 
labored over half the distance. His wife, poor 
woman, says she don’t know what will become 
of him, he can’t sleep, and she fears he will 
never be the same. 

His mouth is drawn down at the corners from 
grief, as you can see; his nose is sharpened by 
despair, and his hair, of which she was so proud, 
has all fallen off. It is distressing to think of. 
Let us turn to his brother, Rev. Dr. Nutman. 
How good and earnest he looks! He has preached 
for thirty years, with almost no pay, and yet he 
is always happy and content. 





Now I will stop joking and tell you how to 
imitate these figures or improve upon them. 

The peanuts should be filed on the ends before 
being glued together. You see the General is 
somewhat mixed, with a hickory nut for his 
head and English walnut for the body; a little 
bit of cotton pulled out and stuck on artistically, 
makes an imposing wig. 

Thope you will all have great success with 
your Nutman family. Kate A. SANBORN. 


42> 
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HOLD OF PAPA’S HAND. 

The patter of little feet on my office floor, and 

a glad voice exclaiming: “Papa, I’se come to 
*scort you home!’’ made known to me the pres- 
ence of my little six-year-old darling, who often 
came at that hour “to take me home,” as she 
said. Soon we were going hand in hand on the 
homeward way. 
‘‘Now, papa, let’s play I was a poor little blind 
girl; and you must let me hold your hand tight, 
and you lead me along, and tell me where to 
step and how to go.” 
So the merry blue eyes were shut tight, and 
we began. ‘Now step np, now down,” and so 











was nestling in my arms, saying, 
nice, papa? I never peeked once!”’ 
“But,” said mamma, ‘‘didn’t you feel afraid 
you'd fall, dear?” 

With a look of trusting love came the answer: 
“Oh, no, mamma! I had a tight hold on papa’s 
hand, and I knew he would take me safely over | 
the hard places.” 


—— +e 


“Wasn't ie] 


For the Companion, 

THE ENCHANTED GARDEN. 
Johnny has a box of blocks and a Noah’s ark, | 
two things he never tires of these long evenings, | 
and his latest delight is to make an enchanted | 
garden on the floor before the fire. 

First he walls in with his blocks a bower| 
shaped like a half star, and in this bower he | 
places trees and gentle creatures, such as sheep, 
kitties, rabbits, and so forth. It is so pretty you 
could not help wanting to go into it. But to 
reach it you must thread the paths of a winding 
maze, and be in constant danger of making 
wrong turns and meeting dreadful wild beasts! | 
The walls that divide these paths are all made | 
of blocks, and the ark supplies wolves in abun- | 
dance, and vicious cows, and growling dogs. | 
But any one who will enter the enchanted gar- | 


Noah and his family enter it every evening, | 


only he is no longer Noah then, but a plain, | 
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quiet man of rather timorous nature, who lives 
in a house of blocks near by. 

His wife goes first, in his absence. Sheis on 
her way to a neighbor’s to borrow some salt 
when she sees the garden-gate open, and is 
tempted to walk in and explore the wonders. 
She turns to the left, but runs back at sight of a 
wolf and takes the path to the right. She walks 
on, and every now and then encounters some 
terrible animal, but being nimble, escapes them 
all, and at last finds her way to the bower. 

Then comes the husband, vexed at finding 
the house locked up and his wife away with the 
keys in her pocket. He tries to find her, and 
seeing her footprints at the garden-gate, goes in. | 
He jumps two feet at the sight of the first wolf, 
and a few minutes after, runs right against an- 
other, which bites a piece out of his coat. He 
gets near enough to the bower to speak to his 
wife over the wall, but cannot climb over, for 
that is not allowed in the enchanted garden. 
She encourages him, and he keeps on, though a 
fierce dog makes him tremble, and an elephant 
tosses him with its trunk. At last he reaches 
the bower. . 

Then comes the boy who can’t find any one at 
home and is hunting for his father and mother. 
One wolf catches him, but he gets away, and 
when the dog barks he only laughs. He is glad 
when he sees the elephant, and finds three pea- 
nuts in his pocket for the splendid old fellow. 
He runs into the bower in high glee. 

Then comes the dear little girl just from 
school, looking for all her folks. She screams 
and runs whenever she sees a wolf, but one wolf 
seizes her pink apron between his teeth and 
tears off a piece. She gives a handful of grass 
to the cow, and some acorns to the pig, so they 
do not harm her, and before long she gets into 
the bower, and plays with the pretty lambs and 
kittens. 

When all the family are in, Johnny surveys 
them with the greatest pride and pleasure, and 
generally ends by building a beautiful pavilion 
over their heads. 

The first evening, when Johnny had done 
playing, he swept the blocks all down with one 
blow of his hand, but it made him feel so sorry 
to see his garden in ruins, that ever since he 
leaves it standing when he goes to bed, and 





eyes are shut tight for the night. 
Mary L. B, BRANCH. 


>> 





Text of your own faults, but not those of your 
brothers and sisters. 


den and brave all its perils, is pretty sure to; 3 
reach the beautiful bower at last. |g 


mamma forbears to touch it till the dear blue 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


DROP LETTER PUZZLE. 
A Proverb. 
H-p-o-h-p-e-e-, 
2. 
CONUNDRUM, 


z7YxX. 





Why is this bay like a cunning indian? 
w. 


T. 0, 
3. 
WORD TORSIONS, 

(Each line defines a werd which reads alike both ways. 
Taken in order, a complete, though nonsensical, sentence 
is formed.) 

A light word expressing contempt or surprise. 

To rank as a. with a home in the skies. 

Proud rulers in Asia with power and gold. 

As light comes before the glad sunbeams unfold. 

Derived and pertaining to cities I’m told. 

The form of address to a lady so old. 

A gouty old king of the Judean mold. 

To brighten our rooms in the springtime and fall. 

On bugles half way ’twixt a bleat and a bawl. 

The songs of the minstrel in = and hall. 

AKE ROBIN. 
4. 


ROMAN NUMERAL PUZZLES. 

(The first two letters form the number, and the rest of 
the word follows with no transposition, but is to be 
guessed by the two first letters and the definition.) 

EXAMPLE: One hundred and one fish (used by sinokers), 

Ans.—Ci-gars. 

Five hundred and one plants (ministers), 

Five hundred and one vehicles (sofas), 

One thousand and one pledges (errors). 

Fifty-one serpents (hooks), 


Fifty-one fluids (sounds). “NuTMEG.” 
5. 
VERBARIUM. 





: — 
The name of the central object represented con- 


tains the letters necessary to forming tiie names of 
all the rest. e W. H. 


PROVERB OF FIVE WORDS. 
My first is never a fraction. 
My second are indispensable to travellers. 
My third is conduct. 
My fourth is a connective. 
My fifth is a city of the first magnitude. 
WINTHROP, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Sun, comet, earth. 

2. Mat, chair, sofa, door, table, bed, stove, chest, 
stand, glass, grate, lamp, sewing machine, stool, 
bureau, bookcase, crib. 

3. Hold the puzzle before a mirror, and you may 
read the motto of the United States, “E Pluribus 
Unum.” 


4. Across, Diagonals, 
PANIC Cc 
SA BOT z¢ 
PACER NOR 
PAGED ABED 
BARED PACED 

S AGE 


A 
5. Hi -Rome+-Hippodrome, P A 
6. Prinbe ( tints), B 

7. Most, mist, mast, must; doe, Dee, die, dues pere, 
ure, pare, pore; fin, fen, fan, fun; lack, luck, lock, 





Never sit dowti at the table, or in the parlor. 





on till we had safely arrived, and the darling 


with dirty hands or tumbled hair. 


ick; done, Dane, dine, dune}; hull, hell, hill, hall. 
8. Nuts to Crack, 
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RICE AND FAMINE, 
“Staff of life’’ is the appropriate name of bread in 
the West. But rice is more than a “staff’’ to the 
natives of India,—it is their only support of life. 
Therefore a failure of the rice crop means famine 
for millions. It is a famine which cannot be filled. 
In the West, a failure of the wheat or potato crop 
can be met by a supply of other articles of food. 
But rice in India is the sole article of food for mil- 
lions, When it fails, then death stalks abroad in 
the land. 

Once a day, the voyager on an Indian steamer sees 
the native sailors at their meal. Each man is al- 
lowed two pounds of rice per day, with two ounces 
of fish paste. They squat around a little flat tin, on 
which is their rice, with a small quantity of curry 
in the centre. A man takes a little rice in his fin- 
gers, dips itin the curry, and puts it in his mouth, 
This, with water, is their nourishment for the twen- 
ty-four hours. The traveller understands, from 
such scenes, what a failure of the rice crop means. 

Some philosophers advocate an exclusive vegeta- 
ble diet. But the natives of India who live wholly 
on rice have no stamina. In running races, they 
have no chance with Europeans. English soldiers 
always beat the natives, even in a short race of a 
hundred yards, “Go it, curry and rice!” was the cry 
a traveller heard addressed, at a foot-race, to the 
running natives, by English soldiers, The cry 
showed their opinion of rice as a diet. 


Qe 
FORCED BACK TO PUNISHMENT. 


Some time ago a young man, aclerk in Montreal, 
named Montmorency Beaumont, forged a check for 
$1000, in the name of Mr. Schiller, “Clerk of the 
Crown,” obtained the money on it and fled to the 
United States. But he could not flee from an in- 
quiet mind, and the furies of remorse and shame 
pursued him and finally drove him back, to confess 
his crime and submit to its consequences, The case 
isa striking illustration of the formidable torture 
of a guilty conscience, The Montreal Witness says: 


The prisoner told Detective Richie a story which 
we would like to see graven on the heart of every 
young man in a position of trust. He said he had 
gone to New York and remained there aimlessly, 
the thought of what he had done, and of the misery 
and suffering brought upon his innocent parents 
rankling in his breast, until his agony seemed 
greater than he could bear. It was, however, some 
weeks before he brought himself to start back, and 
on his arrival here yesterday morning he first com- 
municated with his brother, who advised him to de- 
liver himself up to justice. Montmorency medi- 
tated about it till evening, and then went to Mr. 
Schiller’s house and surrendered himself. He 
handed $630 33 to Detective Richie, being all the 
money he had. He looked pale, dejected and care- 
worn, and evidently deeply regretted his sad first 
step. 

ee ooo 


A SINGULAR ACCIDENT. 

A singular accident occurred recently at Worces- 
ter, which shows the danger of racing horses through 
the streets of acity. Such acts ought to be subject 
to asevere legal penalty: 


Several young men, while horseback riding, got 
into an impromptu race. One of them was mounted 
ona mustang, which soon b u ageable, 
and the man could do no more than keep in the 
saddle. Asthey approached Highland Street, Judge 
Williams, accompanied by his wife, came driving in 
from the west, and at the junction of the roads the 
mustang attempted to ——- over the judge’s team. 
He was not equal to it, and dropped between the 
horse and carriage, demolishing the front part of 
the vehicle and Cochin the horse down, besides 
falling himself. The rider went flying through the 
air for several feet, and fell heavily on his right 
side. Mr. and Mrs, Williams were thrown to the 
ground, and for a few seconds it appeared as if Mrs. 
Williams was badly injured. Happily, however, the 
whole party escaped withont sericus injury. Judge 
Williams had one finger on his left hand broken 
and his right hand badly sprained. His wife re- 
ceived a deep cut on her upper lip and a few bruises 








about her head, besides a sharp shock to her ner- 
vous system. 


A RESOLUTE BOY. 

The high-spirited determination that can carry a 
poor boy through the world without feet, ought to 
be « fortune for any sound boy with happier con- 
nections and a “good start.”’ 


There is a boy hero at the Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
He lived at Atlanta, Ga., and was taken out of the 
streets there, squalid and starving, and suffering 
from an hereditary and incurable disease trans- 
mitted to him by vicious parents. He was obliged 
to suffer amputation of one of his feet; but, as soon 
as he recovered, he signified his determination to 
depend on charity no longer. —— received ten 
dollars as capital by borrowing from the agent of the 
Benevolent Home, he soon made money with which 
to pay this back and put a snug one hundred and 
fifty dollars in the bank. Then disease overtook 
him again; his remaining foot went like the first 
one; his money was soon spent, and he was reduced 
to death’s door. As soon as he recovered, he went 
bravely to work and repaid all his benefactors. 
Now he has gone to the Hot Springs for his health, 
with some money in his pocket and an - 


CovGus AND COLDS ARE OFTEN OVERLOOKED. A con- | 
tinuance for any length of time causes irritation of the 
Lungs or some chronic Throat Disease. “Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches” are an effectual CovucH Remepy. Com. 





the great fashion centres of Europe as well as America, 
useful suggestions, hints and notes, which the cultivated in 
matters of dress and art cannot fail toappreciate. Send 
ten cents for sample copy to W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati. 


THAT WIFE OF MINE 

has the happy faculty of always appearing about ten 

years younger than she really is. Her secret is in know- 

ing how to use Laird’s“Bioom of Youth.” It keeps the 

complexion fresh and blooming. Com. 
THE BREATH 18 RENDERED OFFENSIVE by sourness of 

the stomach. MILK OF MAGNESIA obviates both cause 


and effect. Com. 








Brown’s VERMIFUGE COMFITS OR WoRM LOZENGES— 
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able will never to submit or yield even to circum- 
stances. 
a 


THE DIFFERENCE IN THE CREAM. 


King Sol says, “P| t words are as an 
honeycomb, sweet to the soul and health to the 
bones.” The effect of gentle speaking is certainly 
sweetening, both to man and brute. There is a 
quaint saying among farmers that “a cow’s pleasant 
thoughts make cream,” and that saying gives the 
following its meaning: 


A market gardener not a thousand miles away has 
a very fine cow, that was milked week after week by 
twohired men. He observed that the amountof but- 
ter he carried to market weighed about a pound more 
on each alternate week. e watched the men and 
tried the cow after they had finished milking, but 
always found that there was no milk left in the 
teats. He finally asked the Irish girl, who took care 
of the milk, if she could account for the difference. 
“Why, yes,” she says; “‘when Jim milks he says to 
the old cow, ‘so, my pretty little mooley, so;’ but 
when Sam milks, he hits her on the hip with the 
edge of the pail and says, ‘hist, you old brute!’ ”— 
Portland Transcript. 
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ON A WHALE’S BACK, 


The latest fish story comes from Plymouth, and 
tells how a fisherman rode upon a whale’s back: 


Mr. D. Finney and Ancel Bartlett were off Gun- 
ner’s Point, South Plymouth, coot shooting. They 
were in separate dories, as boats usually are in that 
sport, when a humpback whale rose some distance 
off and spouted. e rose again nearer the boat, and 
Mr. Finney thought, by the direction he was taking, 
that the next time he came up, he would come ahead 
of the boat,and he would give himashot. While 
waiting for him to come up, kneeling in the bottom 
of the dory, he felt a shock, and, as he expresses it, 
found himself on the whale’s back dry shod. The 
next thing he knew, be went down and came up on 
the other side of the boat. Probably the whale sank 
when he found he had arider, and drew the man 
with him. When the latter came up, he was near 
Mr. Bartlett’s dory, and was taken into his boat. 
Throughout the whole, he had held on to his gun, 
and had brought it on board with him. 








SAD STORY. 


The Jnter-Ocean tells this sad story, one of the 
many that might be told of the suffering caused by 
Spencer, who plundered the State savings bank of 
Chicago: 


A brave little woman on the West-side, longing 
to visit a rapidly-failing old mother in Boston, de- 
termined to earn the money togo to her. Early and 
late she toiled with the needle, working away until 
she finally had the necessary amount. Her treas- 
ure was too precious to be even trusted in her own 
keeping while her final preparations were being 
made, and it was confided to the State savings bank, 
she expecting to draw it yesterday and start last 
evening. The trip is abandoned now; the old 
mother waits in vain; the daughter will not go. 
This is only one, and by no means the mest pathetic, 
of the instances that are being related in which con- 
fiding ones had been betrayed. 





FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


In a Belgian village there has recently occurred 
one of those illustrations of canine affection, fa- 
miliar te readers of natural history. 


A young butcher died after a short illness. Dur- 
ing his entire illness, his pet bull-dog remained at 
the foot of the bed, refusing all food; and when his 
master was buried, it was with great difficulty that 
the dog could be induced to leave the cemetery. A 
few days later, the gravedigger was astonished to 
perceive a large hole in the young butcher’s grave, 
which he recollected to have entirely filled up. On 
cepmnmine, he found the faithful animal curled 
up in the hole. Upon being taken home, the dog 
obstinately refused to eat, and died of starvation. 


‘ieee 
“NICE” AND “NICELY.” 

The Journal of Commerce thus replies to the ques- 

tion whether it is correct to speak of a person as 

“looking nicely,” feeling nicely,” or “being nicely.” 


The verbs look, seem, appear, feel, taste, smell 
and sound, where a quality of the subject is to be 
expressed, are followed by an adjective relating to 
the subject, and not by an adverb. A man looks 
nice when he is tastefully attired and presents a neat 
——- he feels nice when he feels agreeable, 
or is conscious of presenting a pleasing appearance, 
The adverb nicely is colloquial and not very elegant ; 
a man performs nicely on the — when he plays 
cleverly, or so as to please a hearer of cultivated 


a 
AN ABSURD CONUNDRUM. 


The absurdity of many conundrums is amusingly 
set forth by the Lowell Courier: 


Here is a conundrum which we do not remember 
to have seen in print: “Why is a big pig looking 
out of the second-story window like the moon?’ 
“Because itlooksround.” If pet me bay mm me 
retorts that the moon does not always look round, 


you can reply that the pig doesn’t either. 


sure to eradicate worms. 25 cents a box. Com. 
GIRLS 5 nice assorted perforated mottoes, ready for 
working, 10 cts. J. W. Russell, Newton, Mass. 


MATEDUR Printers buy Blank Cards from JOHN- 
STON & CO., M’f’s, Harrisburg, Pa. Price-list free. 








2. FOREIGN STAMPS and circulars’ for 3c 
stamp. Address G. B. LANE, Winooski, Vt. 
C4eP PRINTERSsend 3c for sample and our New 

Price List, consisting of 1000 varieties. 
T. M. OSBORN, Woonsocket, R. I. 


To Agents selling my 10 new articles: 
Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, etc. Send 
for catalogue. R. Morris, Chicago, Ill. 

One of ourGOLDEN FOUNTAIN PENS 
to every subscriber of this paper. Send 


FRE stamp toToLtman & Co., Brockton, Mass, 





AKE Ayer’s ‘Cherry Pectoral to stop your 
Colds, Coughs and Bronchial Affections before they 
run into Consumption that you cannot stop. 


G@ Teaspoons, 40 cts.; 6 Tablespoons, 75 cts.: 6 Forks, 80 
6 cts. Diamond steel, albata plated and very durable, 
sent by mail, post-paid. SEAVY & CO., Northford, Ct. 





Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 

to sell Our Staple Goods todealers. No 

peddling. Expenses paid. Address 
8."A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4, 6 & & Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. 
Every stitch marked. For price list see Youtn’s Comp. 




















July 5th, or send stamp to Wm. 8S. Dale, New Haven, ct. 
and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly P1.,N.¥, 
BUT DON’T SAY GOOD-BY, Rut- 
ledge, (the latest popular song.) 
My Heart is True, Danks. She’s 
Dreaming of the Angels, Zstabrooke. Lottie Bell, Gil- 
bert. Nobody Cares for the Poor, Keefer. Bulgarian Grand 
March; Sea Flower Mazurka; Seyt ia Waltz. All these 
$8 new 3-page pieces, for Piano or Organ, are in Nov, No. 
MUSICAL Hi URS for 25. Tryit 6months and ob- 
tain music worth $16 80 for '75c. (in cash or stamps). 
G. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 256 Wash, St., Boston. 
TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL; 
instructi Skinning, 
menrinSs tod Preserving Birds, Saimals, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, | 
&c. Sent by mail, post; 


nsects, Eggs, 
on receipt 
of $1. Addr 


SH. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Midatehoro’, Mass. 
FOR SCROLL SAWYERS. 


New edition of Hope’s Manual of Sorrento and Inlaid 
Work. Cloth, bevelled edges, $125; Paper, cheap edi- 
tion, 50 cents. Contains 75 beautiful designs. Mailed on 
receipt of price. JOHN WILKINSON, Publisher, 

55 Lake Street, Chicago. 


STAMPS. 


Closing out, 400 well assorted European, or 115 all differ- 
ent Foreign, or 60 varieties U. 8. Revenues, or 35 var. U.S. 
1851—75, only 25 cts. A splendid Stamp Album, only 32 
cts., formerly 75 cts. iris! assorted Decalcomanie 


or 6fine sheets E; Pictures, gig cts. 
J. BEIFELD, Box 384, Chicago, Ill. 








LESTER SAW, 


THE MILLERS FALis 
CO. were the first to introduce 
Bracket Sawing into this country, 
and during the last three years théy 
have manufactured more Hand ay; 
Foot Power Saws than a)! 
makers combined. A i 
= all their efforts they ha 
roducing as good a Mac 
can be found in any market. It consists of 
with Tilting Table for inlaid work, Patent 
holding the blades, an Iron Bed Turning Lat 
of best Steel Turning Tools, Boring Attachn 
Steel Drills for Wood or Iron, Emery Whee 






















Every part is we ) 
will do good work. When boxed it weighs 5y 
and will be sent entire on receipt of $8. M: 
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pot 





Ladies Elegant Ini. 








tation Rose Coral 
t, Breastpin ang 
Eardrops, sent post. 
paid toany reader of 
this paper for 25 cts 
sets for 50 cents, 
Imitation Sleeve 
Buttons to matey 
25 cts. per set, 9 
sets for 5tc. El 





Necklaces With 
Charms, $1 each, 
Currency or P, Of. 
fice Stamps. Fy. 
traordinary Induce. 
ments to Agents, 
BRIDE &Co,, 
Clinton Place, 
New York. 


The subscriber has received the fol- 
0 INK lowing letter from Prof. Gaskell, an- 
«thor of Gaskell’s Compendium ani 
Prin’! of Bryant and Stratton College, Manchester, N.H. 
“Dear Sir,—Thousands of the readers of the Yourtn's 
CoMPANION, of Boston, are learning Penmanship from 
my Compendium. Many are unable to obtain good ink, 
and as it is an article that cannot be sent by inail, 
would do me a great favor if you would offer throught 
per to send a Recipe for making yours (which is thet 
Tieow of), to such as want it. Make the price low, ani 
send full directions so they can make the ink themselves 
at small cost. It will benefit thousands, and you will 
othing by it, I am sure. 
oie . "Yours truly, Gero. A. GASKELL.” 
In compliance with the above I will send the Recipe for 
BEST BLACK INK to any address for 50 cents, and to 
suchas have purchased Gaskell’s Compendium, tor 25 ets, 
THIS INK is unsurpassed for elegant writing of every 
kind. It flows freely, turns to a deep black, ail does not 
fade. Records written with it fifty years ago are as legible 
as the day they were recorded. It costs buta trifle to 
make Two Gallons, enough to supply the neighbor- 
hood; sold at regular price would amount to Zen Dollars. 
The materials can be had at any Drug Store anywhere. 
Address, J. S. GASKELL, Ink Man’f’r, Richmond Centre, 
Ashtabula Co., Ohio. Postage stamps taken. 


n CASHMERE BOUQUET 


COLGATE'S | tera iti tae 
Cash mere ful and refined asthe 
Bouquet 


most delicate and re- 

area guarantee of su- 

sO A FP perior and uniform 
“lquality. 

















cherche of perfumes- 
The name and trade. 
mark of Cols 4 








AMUSING. 





Miniature Theatricals for Young People. 





IDEAL 
HAIR 
i ici d be: , 
CURLER. che evi resulting from the effectaof 
Lead Curlers, is overcome b: 








oy | the Ideal Hair Curlers. 
Handsomely Nickle-Plated. 1 Pair 15 cents. 2Pairs 25 cents. 
MANF’G CO., Agents Wanted. 


35 SUDBURY STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Far superior to 
metal! prints on 
any surface with- 
outinjury. Cases 

of over 125 movable letters, &c., with printing apparatus, 
mailed for $1 50; sample letter of Solid Rubber with Il- 
lustrated Circular, for six cents. Address RUBBER 


TYPE CO., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 











Hand-Inkers, from 
Self-iInkers, from $10 to $35. 
Rotary, from $60 to $150. The) free. 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu: 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 63 Murray St., Now York, 
MAGIC LANTERN and STEREOPTICONs of all 
prices. Views illustrating 
every subject for PrBLic EXHIBITIONS. Profitable 
business for a man with small capital. Also, Lanterns for 


Colleges and Home Amusement. 74-page catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


LITTLE ALL RIGHT. 


















The smallest and most perfect 
firearm in the world. 
A positive safeguard against accidents so frequent with 
firearms of the usual construction. 
By far the most rapid repeating firearm ever manufac- 
ured. Easity CARRIED IN THE VEST Pocket. Highly 
finished in Nickel Plate, with Rubber, Pearl and Ivory 
Stocks, uses the usual size, No. 22 cartridge, and shoots 
with equal force to the ordinary revolver, which occupies 
nearly four times itsspace. 5 Shot, No. 22 Cartridge, Full 
Nickel Plate with Rubber Stock, $8; 5 Shot, No. 22 Cart- 
ridge. Full Nickel Plate with Ivory Stock, $10; 5 Shot, No. 
C 


o 


‘artridge, Full Nickel Plate with Pearl Stock, $12. 
Yommercial Travellers buy at ee. 
TURNER & ROSS, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


play consisting of 16sheets of characters, scenes, 
side wings, &c., with dialogue and full directions for per- 
forming. Price 50 cts., beautifully colored or mounted on 
card, $1. Sent, t free, by the sole agent for Ne 
England States, F. TRIFET, 61 Court Street, Bo 

ass., dealer in all kinds of Foreign and Americar 
stamps. Catalogues, 92 pages, 530 illustrations, Sets.;60 
varieties eens ge stamps, 28 cts.; 500 ditto, $5 06. All col- 
lectors should send 3c stamp for a specimen copy of the 
Monthly Stamp Circular, 50 cts. a year. 


Do Your Own Printing. 
Ss imaie Printing Press 
( 


Self-mnker $5.) Prints cards, labels, env. etc. at quarter 










printer’s prices. For businessor pleasure, men or boys. 
Catalogue of all size Presses, , Etc., mailed for two Sc. stamps 
Lddress Manufacturers, KT USEY & CO. Meriden, Co” 


ORRENTO WOODS 


For Bracket and Fret-Sawing. A full assortment of all 
kinds. Prices low, _Price-list free. 








& SMITH, 
Cor. Beverly and Travers Streets, Boston, Mass. 


HAROMETER 








accurate and _ reliable 
eter ever made. Unfailing 
in its predictions of the atmospheric 
changes. Foretells distinctly every 
change from very stormy to sul- 
shine. Invaluable to the Farmers 

rtsman, 

each rs, 










Foreign, Marine, and § ‘al 
9 an a 
first introduced in the ‘Gaited States. at t 
address on receipt of 50 cents; if sent by mail 6cen “ 
extra for w ENGLAND PHILOSOrHICe 
‘Instrument Works, Boston, P.O. Box 38 
This would make an 7 to any One 














he Wonderful Pen-Holder! 


We have invented and 


NO INK REQ le 
lidified ink to last years! and with which Cay can be used! ! 
of SIX ext: 


Sample, post-paid, 25 cents; or Pen-Holder and 
ties out of emplo: 
Henrv 


ent. 





ard Beecher’s CHRISTIAN UNION says: “Jt is all it ‘claims to be. 


tented (Jnly.17th, 1877)a Pen-Holder which contains §% 
Once dipping in WATER will write supage 
cents. Extraordinary inducements "0 
LYER, 306 Broadway, *- fa 
'e speak from a practiced & 


ra Inks, 50 


perience, for this notice is written with one of these pens, and we propose to carry it all the lime.” 
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